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‘On the Falls 
Road the 
welcome was 
larger, more 
excited, more 
enthusiastic. 
Here he met 
Gerry Adams, 
and the 
White House 
choreography 
was almost 
but not 
quite perfect 
— the first 
public 
handshake 
between 
the two men 
had been 
shielded 
from the 
TV cameras 
by the 
motorcade’ 


Debunking playlists 



Simon Hoggart 
with the President 
during his historic 
visit to Northern 
Ireland 



‘Despot’ 

Howard 

warned 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


President Clinton greets Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams with their first public handshake while on walkabout in Belfast 


Ulster says Yes to Mr President 


T HE Home Secre- 
tary. Michael 
Howard, is today 
accused by one of 
the most senior 
Judicial figures in 
the country of acting as a 
"despot” in his plans to inter- 
fere with the independence of 
the courts. 

The former Master of the 
Rolls. Lord Donaldson, says 
In an article in today's Guard- 
ian that he has to speak out 
after 26 years as a judge be- 
cause in recent months there 
has been an “entirely new de- 
velopment” which has trig- 
gered a constitutional crisis. 

“This Is an attack by the 
politicians on the judiciary as 
a whole,” he writes in today's 
Guardian. “This is without 
precedent in my professional 
lifetime and raises very seri- 
ous constitutional Issues. 

The judge's anger has been 
sparked by the Home Secre- 
tary’s plans to introduce “two 
strikes and you're out” auto- 
matic life sentences for repeat 
rapists and minimum jail sen- 
tences for burglars and drug 
dealers. Both proposals 
remove the discretion of 
judges in passing sentence. 

Mr Howard's proposals, 
first unveiled at the Conser- 
vative Party Conference last 
month.' have already trig- 
gered a public warning Cram 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, and a warning from 
within Cabinet by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mackay. 
Last week the Lord Chancel- 


T HE day was fraught 
with symbols, but 
none more powerful 
than the walkabouts. 
The president of the United 
States was able to plunge 
freely into the crowds lining 
streets which were once so 
dangerous that at the height 
of the troubles, you were al- 
most half as Likely to be mur- 
dered as you are now 
Washington DC. 

The visit was beyond doubt 
a huge success, casting a glow 
over the entire province 
which might help to bring a 
permanent peace, but will at 
least buy some precious time. 

The most overwhelming 
welcome came in Derry. Tens 
of thousands of people came 
to see him walk along road- 
ways where, 27 years ago, 
Gerry Fitfs head was split 
open by an RUC baton and 
the present troubles began- 
Yesterday it was the RUC 
who were the good guys, 
standing round in rel f^ d 
groups along the routes of the 
motorcade. Old shabby Santa 
Claus passed by tuggmg at tns 
beard “Would you be one of 
those FBI men 

president?” a sergeant asked 

Ch M<S£hite vast US Secret 
Senrice men were ordermg 
the populace about, leading 
the slime of resentment by 
Srich they mark every presi_ 
dential visit abroad- Air 

Force One landed at the auv 

nort which until last year 
ffi*! like a concentration 

camp- There was a long 
pause. A slight annejytaK- 
the Iasi important president 
£lS Slrish soil. Bora 
Yeltsin, never emerged from 
the plane and possibly never 

televisionconnnente- 

tors began to jabber. Presi- 
. i Hinton was being pro- 

turtles, they ; 



How a nine-year-old’s words 
captured the spirit of peace 


S HE is only nine years 
old, but Catherine 
Hamill captured the spirit 
of the changed . times in 
Northern Ireland yesterday 
with a few poignant words 
to President Clinton, unites 
David Sharrock. 

“My first Daddy died in 
the Troubles,” she told him 
and 500 guests at Mackies, 
a factory which straddles 
the Peace line of West Bel- 
fast, separating Catholics 
and Protestants. 

“It was the saddest day of 
my life. I still think of him. 
Now it is nice and peaceful. 
My Christmas .wish is . that 
peace and love -will last in 
Ireland forever,” she said. 

“Daddy” was Patrick 
Hamill, one of 93 victims I 


murdered in 1987. She had 
been a baby when the Ul- 
ster Freedom Fighters 
knocked at their door and 
shot Patrick dead, for being 
a Catholic. 

It was a finely choreo- 
graphed piece of symbol- 
ism, but no less touching 
for that. The roaring ap- 
plause of the audience, in- 
cluding British ministers 
and Sinn Fein councillors, 
blue-collar workers and US 
Congressmen, proved that. 
“The history of Northern 
Ireland has been written in 
the blood of its children 
and their parents,'* Mr 
Clinton said. “The ceasefire 
turned the page on that his- 
tory; it must not be allowed 
to turn back.” 


said. This sounded pretty ex- 
treme even for Clinton, but it 
turned out to be the slang 
name for the RUC men who 
patrol Belfast's sewers. 

Then the absurd 32-car mo- 
torcade swept down the Shao- 
kffl Road, occupying much of 
its length (there was no sign 
of the street's most famous 
old graffiti “Fuck foe next 
Pope”). 

He stopped outside the fish 
shop where 10 people were 
murdered in one of the great 
atrocities which helped to 
bring the ceasefire. 

Then on to the Mackie fao- 
lu ry l which, has. a mixed 
workforce and straddles, the 
peace line. This was the key 
speech, the one which would 
• read, reread and scruti- 
nised for every nuance, , and 
pillaged for every shade of po- 
litical advantage. 

He said that violence had 


no place at the table of democ- 
racy — but significantly said 
nothing about the threat of 
violence. He endorsed the 
IRA's role in future talks: 
“Those who renounce vio- 
lence and take their own risks 
for peace are entitled to be 
foil participants in foe demo- 
cratic process.” 

“Nfever!” shouted a voice 
belonging to a former DUP 
cocMfllor, Cedric Wilson, the 
poor man's Ian Paisley. 

Anthony Lake, Clinton's 
national, security adviser, 
looked anxious. “Oh no.” he 
said. People are not supposed 
to shout :‘naver” at the presi- 
dent except perhaps in foe 
US Congress. 

Michael Ancram. the Brit- 
ish No.i, reassured him. “To 
get only one person shouting 
’never’ m.Northern Ireland is 
ainiracle,” he said. 

Then the president left for a I 


matching walkabout in the 
Catholic Falls Road. The wel- 
come was larger, more ex- 
cited, more enthusiastic. Here 
he met Gerry Adams, and the 
White House choreography 
was almost but not quite per- 
fect — the first public hand- 
shake between foe two men 
had been shielded from foe 
TV cameras by the motor- 
cade. But an amateur video 
showed the handclasp was 
warm and even prolonged, a 
useful asset for Republi cans 
of the American variety if Mr 
Adams's associates ever de- 
cide to blow up some more 
civilians. 

Then he swept to a business 
park in the Protestant east of 
the city where small 
businesses use capital gener- 
ated in the States. 

Crammed into a breeze- 
block hut were some of the 
most important -politicans in | 


foe whole process: a dozen or 
so US congresspersons, the 
American ambassador to Lon- 
don, the British ambassador 
to Washington and the US 
network correspondents who 
are more rich and famous 
than any of them. 

Then he helicoptered to 
Derry. Here the welcome was 
fervent 

He was greeted by John 
Hume, the local MP. Mr 
Hume is close to achieving 
secular sainthood in the US, 
though at home among his 
colleagues he tends to be 
regarded as increasingly ar- 
rogant and isolated, out of 
touch with foe need to reach 
foe unionists. 

Yet no one can forget the 
man's extraordinary courage 
over the years when he has 
feared for his life from Protes- 
tant and Catholic extremists 
alike. Mr Clinton paid numer- 
ous tributes to him. 

Mr Hume said thfa was the 
most historic day in the his- 
tory of the city — a snub, de- 
liberate or accidental, to local 
Protestants for whom the 
only important day happened 
in 1690 when the Apprentice 
Boys refused to allow Gover- 
nor Lundy to surrender the 
city. 

The only surprise was that 
Mr Clinton did not single out 
Governor Lundy as another 
“man of peace” — though 
even without this foe. jubila- 
tion -in. the crowded city 
streets must have brought a 
shiver of anxiety to many 
unionists. 

In front of City Hall in Bel- 
fast another vast crowd built 
up to await the president It 
was the biggest crowd since 
the time 10 years ago when 
Protestants gathered to pro- 
test. against the Anglo Irish 
Agreement 

But that was then and this 
was now. - 


lor said he saw "quite sub- 
stantial difficulties" with Mr 
Howard's plans. 

The Home Secretary y ester- 


Church must 
speak up for 
marriage, 
says Carey 


‘It is one thing to be 
governed by the 
rule of law. It is 
quite another to be 
governed by a 
despotic, albeit no 
doubt benevolent, 
government’ 

— Lord Donaldson 


day brushed aside this criti- 
cism and. c laiming a flood of 
support from foe public, went 
further than his Blackpool 
speech. He said he now In- 
tended to implement the pro- 
posals in a new Crime Bill be- 
fore the next election. Until 
now Mr Howard has only said 
there would be a consultative 
White Paper next spring, 
leaving open the possibility 
that foe highly controversial 
proposals would be a general 
election manifesto pledge. 

Mr Howard said there 
would be stiff minimum sen- 
tences for burglars and drug 
dealers unless there were 
really exceptional circum- 
stances, and automatic life 
sentences for second serious 
sexual or violent offences. 

His determination to press 
ahead is likely to intensify 
the growing constitutional 
clash between the Govern- 
ment and senior Judges. 

Lord Donaldson, who did 
not have a liberal reputation 
as a senior judge, argues in 
his Guardian article that Par- 
liament is supreme and it 
can, if it wishes, transfer 
some of foe powers of foe ju- 
diciary to the executive. 

“Such a course would, how- 
ever, pose a considerable 


threat to the freedom of foe 
individual citizen,” says the 
former Master of the Rolls. 

“It is one thfn g to be gov- 
erned by the rule of law. It is 
quite another to be governed 
by a despotic, albeit no doubt 
benevolent, government And 
any government which seeks 
to make Itself immune to an 
independent review of 
whether its actions are lawful 
or unlawful is potentially des- 
potic.” / 

He goes on to say that the 
current "concerted attack 
upon foe judiciary is clearly a 
prelude to an attempt to se- 
cure parliamentary author- 
ity" to introduce Mr How- 
ard’s package. He was 
concerned that “any increase 
in mandatory life sentences 
gives the Home Secretary ad- 
ditional scope for exercising 
the power to release 
politically”. 

He says the package will 
transfer some sentencing 
powers to the Government, 
curb the powers of the judges 
to take full account of the cir- 
cumstances of individual 
cases by providing for mini , 
mum sentences, “and limit 
the powers of the courts to de- 
cide, by means of judicial 
review, whether foe Govern- 
ment is exceeding the powers 
granted to it by Parliament". 

Last week the Lord Chan- 
cellor said there were difficul- 
ties with minim um sentences 
'because there are often ex- 
ceptional cases. I would ex- 
pect that Michael Howard 
would wish to put forward 
ways of dealing with that” 
However he emphasised 
that he was speaking as a 
member of the executive, and 
not as a judge. 


Beware this abusa, page 9 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs; Editor 


THE Archbishop of Canter- 
bury yesterday launched a 
swingeing attack on a Church 
of England report that says 
living In sin is no longer 
sinful 

Warning that cohabitation 
was no substitute for mar - 
riage, George Carey also 
called for the church to be 
“uncompromising" in up- 
holding foe values of marital 
fidelity. He told members of 
the church's ruling body, foe 
General Synod: "Marriage, 
not cohabitation, is the insti- 
tution which is at the heart of 
the good society and let us not 
be reluctant to say so as a 
church.” 

Dr Carey said he was “very 
disappointed" with the 
report, which did not focus 
strongly enough on the im 
pact of family life based on a 
husband and wife in a perma- 
nent loving relationship. This 
ideal had run through foe 
Bible. 

The archbishop said the 
report left the impression that 
“no single form of the family” 
was a God-given ideal 

His reassertion of foe pri- 
macy of the marriage vows 
placed him firmly within the 
all iance of church . evangeli- 
cals and conservative right- 
wingers who have been wag- 
ing a crusade against 
progressive morality. 

FuU reports, page a 
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This year 
Penhahgon’s 
celebrates I2fi 
years of superb 
gifts for 
well-groomed 
gentlemen... 
and women, and 
sons, and lovers, 
and wives, and 
mothers, and 
daughters, and 
grannies, and 
brothers, and 
sisters, and 
neighbours, 
and colleagues. 

Take your friends 
and relatives 
seriously . 

Beautifully 
wrapped gifts by 
phone for all the 
men and women 
in your life. 
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By Request 
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2 NEWS 


The Guardian Friday December 1 1995 


WORLD AIDS DAY: Victims and campaigners warn against complacency as changing attitudes fail to hold back worldwide scourge 

Britain’s HIV slowdown bucks trend 


Chris MihIH 

Medical Correspondent 


A S VIGILS and com- 
memorative ser- 
vices are held to 
mark World Aids 
Day today, fore- 
casters are predicting a slow- 
ing in the rate of spread of the 
virus in Britain. 

However, on a global level 
it is clear that the virus is 
winning, with rapid spread in 
many parts and a feared 
explosion of HIV in Asia, in- 
cluding the most populous 
countries, China and India. 

A new assessment released 
by the Department of Health 
of the likely number of cases 
to 1399 in England and Wales 
gives lower figures than pro- 
jections from a similar report 
in 1993. A committee chaired 
by Professor Nick Day, of 
Cambridge University, con- 
cludes there will be between 
1,840 and 2^00 new cases of 
Aids in 1997 and 1,790 to 2,455 
new cases in 19%. 

Between 1995 and 1999 new 
Aids cases in homosexual and 
bisexual men. may fall by 7 
per cent from Jhe 1,330 so far 
in 1993. 

New cases in heterosexuals 
are expected to increase by 25 
per cent over the same period, 
from 420 to 525. There will be- 
an increase of 29 per cent ln^ 
Aids cases among injecting 
drug users, from 120 to 155. 

Cases In children of moth- 
ers infected with HTV will in- 
crease, from 30 in 1994 to 55 in 
1999, and cases arising from 
contaminated blood or clot- 
ting factors are due to fall to 
30 a year, from a peak in the 
late 1980s of 70 cases a year. 

The Day committee says 
that in 1999 it is estimated 
that 4,010 Aids cases will be 
alive in England and Wales, 
with a similar number of 
people with other forms of 
severe HIV disease. 

The projection for Aids 
cases among heterosexuals in 
1997 is 37 per cent lower than 
forecasts published in 1993. 

The report says there were 
probably between 20,400 and 
23.400 people in England and 
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Wales at the end of 1993 who 
were HIV positive. 

The committee says most 
HIV Infections and Aids cases 
due to heterosexual exposure 
are thought to have been ac- 
quired abroad. The number 
acquired heterosexually in 
the UK is put at 25 a year in 
1993 and 1994. 

Latest figures from the Pub- 
lic Health Laboratory Ser- 
vice, which collates cases 
throughout the UK, say that 




Candles are lit at Leicester Square Gardens, London, in a Prelude To Aids Daycommemoratmg those affected by Aids 


up until September this year 
there have been 11.494 Aids 
cases since reporting began 
in January 1982, of whom 
7.869 (68 per cent) have died. 

A cumulative total of 25,220 
HIV infections have been 
reported since 1984. Of these 
sexual intercourse between 
men was the probable route of 
infection for Bl per cent cf the 
cases, and between men and 
women for 18 per cent of the 
cases. However, heterosexual 


infections accounted for 30 
per cent of infections reported 

in the 12 Tnnntha to Septem- 
ber — 851 of 2,869 cases. 

It is the continuing toll of 
infections and deaths 
amongst gay mgri that have 
led to Increasingly vocal calls 
from the gay community to 
"re-gay” HIV and Aids, retar- 
geting health information on 
hom osexual* rather than the 
general public. Nick Par- 
tridge, chief executive of the 


Terrence Higgtns Trust, said: 
"There is st01 an unaccepta- 
bly high level of HIV trans- 
mission, particularly 
amongst gay and bisexual 
men. On average, one gay 
man is Infected every eight 
hours in the UK.’’ 

The Government takes a 
similarly cautious view of die 
figures. Gerald Malone, 
health minister, said: *lt Is 10 
years since the start of our 
intensive public education 


campaign on the dangers of 
htv Aids. By taking that 
threat seriously we have had 
real success in slowing die 
spread of the disease. As a 
result, we are a low preva- 
lence country in an increas- 
ingly high prevalence world. 

“But we cannot be compla- 
cent There is no cure for 
Aids. There is no vaccine for 
HIV. It is vital to keep mes- 
sages about safer sex to the 
forefront of people's minds." 


Hopes for a vaccine remain 
elusive, though there have 
been promising reports of 

success in immunising ma- 

caque monkeys against STV, 
the primate form of HIV. 

There is optimism that a 
new class of drugs called pro- 
tease inhibitors, which work 
on a different part of the vir- 
us’s replication cycle from 
drugs like AZT. could help to 
its progress. 

The World Health Organi- 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SJLUTOE 

sation estimates that there 
are over 14 million people liv- 
ing with Aids or HIV — eight 
million men and six million 
women — and every day more 
than 6.000 people are newly 
infected. Globally, heterosex- 
ual transmission accounts for 
75 per cent of HIV infection. 
By 2000 It is expected that 30 
to 40 million people will have 
been infected. 


Leader comment, page 8 


The victim 


‘I think of 
Aids every 
day. I’ll never 
have an Aids- 
free day 1 

W HEN Frank Wilson’s 
ashes were buried along- 
side his mother in the Cum- 
brian town of Keswick, 
mourners who asked were 
told the 31-year-old accoun- 
tant had died of pneumonia, 
writes Sally Weale. 

It was May 1985 and Kes- 
wick, where Frank and his 
older sister, Patsy, spent 
childhood summers swim- 
ming in Derwent Water, was 
not ready for Aids. When 
Patsy told the family, her 
aunt begged her not to tell 
anyone else. Ten years later, 
Patsy has still not discussed it 
with them. 

The Christmas before his 


death. Frank was pale and 
thin, and was having diffi- 
culty eating. He put it down to 
ulcers, which had plagued his 
father, and promised his sis- 
ter he would see the doctor. In 
March he told her he was al- 
most sure he had Aids. 

Patsy’s reaction, was utter 
shock. Their parents had died 
some time earlier, and she 
was Frank’s only surviving 
close relative. “I just could 
not function at alL 

“I was the chair of the 
Tyneside Gay Teenagers 
group and we had bad some- 
body to talk to us about HIV.” 
Her brother had told her in 
his teens that he was gay. "At 
that meeting it went through 
my mind, T wonder if this 
will ever happen to Frank’. It 
was such a horrible thought I 
dismissed it very quickly." 

When she was told she rang 
her local hospital to see if 
somebody could talk to her. 
“Eventually I got through to 
someone and all I can remem- 
ber him saying was, ‘Don’t 
tell anybody your brother has 
Aids. You must keep it quiet*. 
It was such a taboo thing.” 

When Frank was admitted 



Patsy unison ... reacted 
with utter shock 

to London’s Hammersmith 
Hospital, he was only the 
second case of Aids they had 
knowingly dealt with, and the 
doctors still had little idea 
how to tackle it They began 
an aggressive treatment pro- 
gramme, feeding him a con- 
coction of strong drugs, and 
six days before the end they 
put him on a ventilator, when 


really he should have been 
allowed to have what little 
time he had left with his 
friends and family. 

Everyone who came into 
contact with Him was obliged 
to wear gown, gloves and 
mask. A nurse who was try- 
ing to open a window tor 
Frank gingerly moved his bed 
out of the way using paper 
towels to avoid contact with 
the bed frame. She was al- 
ready wearing gloves. Patsy 
was deeply hurt “It was 
crackers/* she says. "None of 
that happens now.” 

Patsy, aged 47, of Wallsend, 
North Tyneside, co-ordinates 
a support group for carers 
looking after people with HIV 
and Aids. She has lost two of 
her closest friends to Aids. “1 
think cf Aids every single day 
of my life. I will never have 
an Aids-free day." But she is 
confident it will never again 
be s wept under the carpet 
Even in Keswick? "Even in 
Keswick. I’m sure there will 
be people who know people 
with HIV or Aids, though in 
1385 they bad no idea that it 
touched their lives so 
closely.’* 


The survivor 


‘It’s just a 
nasty little 
virus, ft’s up 
to you to 
overcome it’ 


Anne was diag- 
nosed HTV positive in 
1987, she contacted an estate 
agent and prepared to put her 
house on the market She 
planned for her death, writes 
Salty Weak 

She felt it was the respon- 
sible thing to do. Today she is 
very much alive, the fixture 
much less certain than the 
early days of Aids and HIV 
awareness when the Govern- 
ment's TV tombstone cam- 
paign passed a death sentence 
on all those infected. 

For many like Anne (not 
her real name), the reality of 
an HIV positive diagnosis 
means living with the virus 


rather than dying of it Now 
44. she talks little of hospitals, 
drugs or illness, her conver- 
sation Is instead bristling 
with plans — a journey up the 
Amazon, her activities at the 
London Lighthouse, the pan- 
tomime she is writing for her 
local amateur dramatic 
group. “I'm Peter Pan, I'm go- 
ing to live forever," she says. 

“Life hasn't changed that 
much. Fm still doing things 
for other people. I’m still 
active, still very close to the 
family. But I suppose life's got 
a different slant on it," she 
says. "Now I feel life’s there 
to be enjoyed.” 

Anne has never established 
for certain how she con- 
tracted the virus — she trav- 
elled extensively but has 
never been sexually promis- 
cuous. She believes it hap- 
pened when she was raped 
while working as a live-in 
nanny. Exactly six months 


after that she started getting a 
rash, headaches and a fever. 

Five years later she had 
negative tests for glandular 
fever. “Because of the cover- 
age In the papers 1 said “Let’s 
have an Aids test*. I didn't 
think it was Aids. I couldn't 
imagine why I would be posi- 
tive. Anyway, it came up. 
bingo.” 

She told those closest to her 
and found only support. The 
council where she worked as 
a home carer however sug- 
gested she moved to a posi- 
tion which did not involve 
hands-on care. "We had just 
written an Aids policy. 1 very 
nearly flung it back at them." 

One of the most painfiil ex- 
periences came on an Ameri- 
can camping holiday where 
she confided in one or two 
companions that she was HIV 
positive. 

“Suddenly I found myself In 
the middle of Yellowstone and 


1 was not wanted on the jour- 
ney. They just said *We don’t 
want you around any more. 
We’re frightenend'. That was 
the first abject rejection I 
got" 

Since those early days, she 
says attitudes have changed 
considerably, none more so 
than her own. “It’s taken me 
a long time to come to terms 
with it I’ve realised now it’s 
just a nasty little virus that’s 
inside you and it’s up to you 
to do what you can to over- 
come it" 

Her fear however is that 
society is beginning to drop 
its guard. There is an Alds- 
fatigue, a misplaced confi- 
dence among those who have 
escaped so far that the dan- 
gers have somehow gone 
away. 

“You think, 'Oh please, for 
God’s sake, it’s still out there 
and it will be with us for a 
long time to come’." 


Tories counter-attack 
on Scottish constitution 


Erf end douston 
and Patrick Wintour 


T HE government yester- 
day announced a second 
package of measures de- 
signed to devolve power from 
(Westminster to Scotland and 
ake the wind out of the sails 
)f the Labour and Liberal 
Democrats’ Edinburgh 
aunch of their proposals for a 
Scottish parlia m ent. 

The Scottish National Party, 
neanwhile, was outlining its 
ilueprint for a 200-member 
larliament which would help 
let up an Association of 
States of the British Isles. 

Twenty-four hours after de- 
oiling plans to beef up the 
Scottish Grand Committee, 
he Scottish Secretary, 
rtichael Forsyth, declared 
ast night that he was 
•favourably disposed” 
o wards over half of the 52 
troposals put to him last 
reek by the Labour -domi’ 
lated Covention of Scottish 
xjcal Authorities. 

While he has rejected the 
ibolition of capping, it seems 
lkely that councils will be 
■resented with one lump sum 
phich they can divide as they 
house between education, 
ociai work, roads, transport 
nd general services. 

Other responsibilities up 
nr consultation in what Mr 
’orsyth termed “a fundamen- 
al shift of power" include de- 
ision on school closures, res- 
onsibility for trunk roads, 
nd the possibility that local 
uthorities might make their 
wn bylaws. 


Mr Forsyth, who in the past 
has talked about transferring 
decisions away from legisla- 
tive elites to neighbourhoods 
and even streets also con- 
firmed that he would be sup- 
porting the Highland village 
of Laggan’s bid to buy its sur- 
rounding woodland from the 
Forestry Commission. 

There will also be a bigger 
role for the advisory Scottish 
Economic Council, following 


Forsyth claims a 
fundamental power 
shift as Labour 
derides ‘sketching 
on the back 
of envelopes’ 


a suggestion by Campbell 
Christie, general secretary of 
the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress. The membership of 
the Labour-founded body will 
be broadened and meetings 
held more often- 
The Tories' constitutional 
offensive was derided as 
“sketching on the back of en- 
velopes" by the shadow Scot- 
tish secretary, George Robert- 
son. He was speaking at a 
celebratory gathering of the 
Scottish Constitutional Con- 
vention, which has spent 
since 1989 evolving plans for a 
129-seat Scottish parliament ' 
The parliament would have 
responsibility for policies 
currently determined by (he 


Scottish Office. While Mr 
Robertson warned yesterday 
that it would not be a cure for 
all of Scotland's problems, its 
supporters believe that its 
ability to encourage training; 
research and development, 
and investment will create an 
economic renaissance. 

The Labour leader, Tony 
Blair, yesterday threw his 
weight behind the Lib-Lab 
call for a Scottish Parliament, 
but was careful to stress that 
the detailed proposals would 
not lead to the break-up of 
Britain or any big increase in 
the tax burden on Scotland. 

Speaking in London, he 
claimed Mr Forsyth's own 
proposals had shot the Tory 
claim that any change to the 
status quo would undermine 
the Union. "In the late 20th 

century it is preposterous to 
claim that the only responses 
to grievances about the lack 
of democratic accountability 
are to do nothing or to create 
a nation state," he said. 

The SIMP'S vision of Scot- 
land's future, presented at 
Edinburgh City Chambers 
yesterday, envisages a 200- 
member parliament, 56 of 
whom would be elected by the 
additional member system. 

There would be a written 
constitution, legal status for 
the Gallic lanpiaga and a 
chancellor (parliamentary 
speaker) who would stand in 
for the Qvsen. 

"This is the only set cf pro- 
posals that will provide a 
clear-cut, definitive and for- 
ward-looking answer to the 
Scottish question,” said the 
SNP leader, Alex Salmond. 


Mozart at speed 
and in depth 


First night 


Edward Greenfield 


Coal FanTutto 

Royal Festival HaJJ, London/ 
Symphony Han, Birmingham 

1 A #HATareliefitisto 
1 f\i have a concert perfor- 

v V manceofCosi Fan 
Tutte, superbly cast and win- 
ningly acted, without intru- 
sion from a director deter- 
mined to impose Ins clever re- 
interpretation of Mozart and 
Da Ponte. The Royal Festival 
Hall is hardly ideal for Mozart- 
ian comedy but with surtitles 
to guide us. the result was ef- 
fervescent Eat your heart but 
Peter Sellars, who was looking 
pensive in the audience. 

We owed this offering to the 
old habit sadly much rarer 
than it used to be, of linking 

opera performances with 
recordings. In my score of 
Cosi Inote that the last perfor- 
mance I saw at the Festival • 
Hall was also geared to an EMI 
recording. Then, in 1971, the 
conductor was Otto Klem- 
perer, with Margaret Pries 
and Geraint Evans. 

The contrast this time could 
not have been greater. In place 
of the solidity ofKtemperer 
came the resilience and athlet- 
icism of Sir Simon Rattle with 
the masterly period band of 
which he is principal guest 
conductor tiie Orchestra cf 
the Age of Enlightenment 

At Glyndeboume 4% years 
ago. Rattle opened the Mozart 


bicentenary season, conduct- 
ing this opera with this or- 
chestra. The timing this time 
reflected that experience in 
the theatre. Period perfor- 
mance often leads to speed at 
all costs, but Rattle was far 
more discriminating. He 
began at speeds to tax even the 
O AE players’ agility, but the 
pacing was geared to bringing 
out the deeper emotions which 
transform 18th-century con- 
vention into universal 
revelation. 

With Thomas Alien as Don ' 

Alfonso relax edly leading the 
way, the characters could not 
have been more sharply pre- 
sented. The growing mellow- 
ness of Allen’s voice and man- 
ner contrasted well with the 
youthful freshness of the 
American tenor, Kurt Strait 
as Ferrando (who sang the 
role at Glynde bourne) and of 
the Canadian baritone, Gerald 
Finley, as Gugfiehno. It was a 
joy to hear such daringly ex- 
treme pianissimos as Streif s 
in Un’Aura Amoroso. 

With Ann Murray as De- 
spina, matching Allen in her 
magnatiem , Hip women 

just as strong a trio. The Swed- 
ish soprano, Hiilevi Martin- 
pelto, as Fiordiligi, and Alison 
Hagleyas Dorabella sang with 
fine projection and precision. 
The Choir of the Enlighten- 
ment were equally crisp, and 
John Constable’s Inventive 
fbrtepiano continuo added to 
the sparkle. 

Performances at Symphony 
Hall, Birmin gham , tonight 
and on Sunday will be 
recorded by EMI, with patch- 
ing sessions to follow. 


Understanding 

multimedia 
is as easy as 

pressing play on 

vour video recorder. 


Watch our free video and you’ll 
discover how the Macintosh 
Performa™ makes it 
easy for you to get 
into the amazing world of 
multimedia computing. 

For your copy, call free on: 

0800 234 800 . 
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Carey attack widens marriage split 


Uncompromising Synod speech 
delights pro-family rightwingers 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


T HE Archbishop of 
Canterbury, George 
Carey, stepped into 
the Increasingly bit- 
ter public debate 
over the familv and marriage 
yesterday with a withering 
attack on liberal attitudes. 

Dr Carey reasserted the pri- : 
macy of marriage vows, and 
placed himself firmly within 
the alliance of church evan- 
gelicals and Conservative 1 
rightwingers who are crusad- 
ing against progressive 
morality. 

The archbishop's speech to 
the Genera] Synod, the Angli- 
can Church's governing body, 
delighted Tory MPs and other 
pro-family activists, and is 
likely to revive the campaign 
whose recent successes in- 
clude the dropping of the Do- 
mestic Violence bill and jeo* 
pardisation of Lord Mackay’s 
divorce reforms. 


The archbishop stated cate- 
gorically that the married 
couple and their children 
were the Christian Ideal and 
the building block of family 
life. He bitterly criticised the 
Church of England's report 
on the family for failing to up- 
hold Christian teaching on 
marriage and for equating co- 
habitation with it 
‘^habitation is.. not, and 
; cannot be, marriage in all but 
name,” the archbishop said, 
in sharp contradiction to the 
report “Those who. choose to 
cohabit on the grounds that 
their relationship is a private 
matter . . . are, frankly, delud- 
ing themselves. 

, “Of course we often see the 
marks of faithftU love and 
goodness in many cohabiting 
relationships, but t“.y 
remain private and provi- 
sional in status. 

“Marriage, not cohabita- 
tion. is the institution which 
is at the heart of the good 
society, and let us not be 
reluctant to say so." he said. 


His comments will be 
pounced on by critics as being 
out of touch with social real- 
ity: fewer couples than ever 
are choosing to marry, and 
more than a third of births 
are outside marriage — half 
of them to cohabiting couples. 

The publication of tbe 
report Something to Cele- 
brate. last June provoked con- 
I troversy, in particular for its 
suggestion that the Church 
should drop the phrase “liv- 
ing In sin* 1 . It urged respect 
for cohabitation, single 
parents and gay couples. 

Rightwing moralists 
accused the Church of water- 
ing down its teaching and try- 
ing too hard to accommodate 
social change. The report also 
angered many in the Church 
who viewed it as too liberal 

Dr Carey’s unexpected in- 
tervention into the General 
synod's debate on the report 
was a sharp rebuke to its 
authors. He admitted being 
disappointed that they had 
not m a in tained a “clear focus 
more consistently'* on the 
Christian ideal of marriage. 

Church leaders were back- 
pedalling fast on the report 
Even the Bishop of Liverpool, 


chairman of the working 
party that wrote it claimed it 
had been misinterpreted. He 
hoped the debate would “send 
out a ringing affirmation of 
marriage — lifelong, faithful 
marriage". 

The archbishop's speech 
was greeted warmly by synod , 
members, many of whom had 
called for the report to be 
thrown out although they 
voted to "take note" of the 
report with one amendment 
underlining the importance 
of marriage. The synod mem- 
ber and Tory MP Sir Patrick 
Cormack said: “1 thought Dr 
Carey gave a very clear and 
definite statement. It was 
very well received by synod. 
I’m very pleased he did it 
Dr Carey was condemned 
by the Labour MP Clive So- 
ley, who has had a relation- 
ship for more than 12 years 
with a partner with whom he 
has tut) young children. “I be- 
lieve that I and my family 
have as much right as any 
other family to be at the heart 
of the good society." he said. 
“It may be politically correct 
to say that all cohabiting cou- 
ples should marry but it is 
neither wise nor just" 


Wrangle over cohabitation figures 


Challenge to view that married 
couples stay together longer 


David Brindle^ 

E XPERTS are locked in 
bitter argument over 
whether cohabiting cou- 
ples are much less likely to 
stay together than those who 
are married- 

The latest research, pub- 
lished in October, suggests 
that half cohabiting couples 
split up within three years. 
By contrast, figures published 
this week show the average 
divorce occurs after almost 10 


years of marriage. Between a 
thjn ri and half of all mar ria g ps 
are ending in divorce. 

The debate was triggered 
by a claim by Alistair .Burt, 
social security minister, that 
cohabiting couples were more 
than four times as likely to 
split up as those who were 
married. 

Mr Burt cited findings from 
the British Household Panel 
Survey, which tracks 10,000 
people over time. But Mike 
Murphy, reader in population 
studies at tbe London School 


of Economics, challenged the 
interpretation and said it was 
almost certain there was no 
difference between married 
and cohabiting couples’ pro- 
pensity to separate if proper i 
allowance was made for the 
presence of children in a 
relationship and length of 
time together. 

In October, Nick Buck and 
John Ermlsch. who work cm 
the survey, hit back at Mr 
Murphy with research show- 
ing that cohabiting couples 
were almost six times as 
likely to split up as those who 
were married. 

Even where there were chil- 
dren, the researchers said, co- 
habiting couples were more 


than four times as likely to 
part. They concluded that 
“cohabitation spells are sig- 
nificantly more likely to dis- , 
solve than marriages". 1 

Mr Buck and Mr Ermlsch 
estimate that half of all cohab- 
iting unions end within 32 
months — a strikingly simi- 
lar finding to evidence from 
the General Household Sur- 
vey that cohabiting couples 
had been together on average 
about 32 months. 

Studies suggest that about 
two in three women cohabit 
in their first partnership. The 
number of marriages has 
fallen to the lowest level since 
the m id- 1 920s, apart from an 
artificially low figure in 1943. 


Guardian prizewinner Buchan follows his grandfather’s footsteps 



Alex Bellos 

J AMES BUCHAN, a for- 
mer Financial Times 
journalist and grandson of 
tbe author of The Thirty- 
Nine Steps, last night won 
the 30th Guardian Fiction 
Award. 

Buchan (left), aged 41, 
took the £2,000 prize for his 
second novel. Heart's Jour- 
ney in Winter, a meticu- 
lously planned 200-page 
thriller about the collapse 
of Communism set In 1983 
West Germany- The book 
fended off tough competi- 
tion from the Booker Prize; 
winning The Ghost Hoad by- 
Pat Barker. Salman Bush- 


die’s The Moor’s Last Sigh 
and Martin Amis’s The In- 
formation. The other short- 
listed books were The Un- 
consoled by Kazuo Zshiguro 
and The Smell of Apples by 

Mark Rehr. 

Liz Jobey, the Guardian’s 
literary editor and chair- 
woman ofthe judging panel 
— Laura Camming, Philip 
Hensher, Jenny Tamer and 
Giles Foden — said Buchan 
was the' unanimous choice. 

She said: “The judges felt 
he had managed to write a 
book which combined the 
plot of a political thriller 
with the sensibility of a 
modem noveL He is abso- 
lutely sore in his use of the 
covert political forces at 


l work in Europe during the 
early 1980s, a web which en- 
closes the love affair at the 
centre of the book. His nar- 
rative Is tricky, elliptical, , 
almost poetic, and repays 
his confidence at leaving 
the obvious out* 1 
Eton and Oxford-edu- 
cated, Buchan worked for 
the FT for 12 years, includ- 
ing stints as foreign corre- 
spondent in the Middle 
East and in Bonn. Since 
1990 he has been working 
as a novelist feature writer 
and literary critic. A third 
novel. High Latitudes, is 
due out next year. 

Affairs of the heart, Friday 
Review, page 2 


The Queen has become the first monarch 
in 300 years to attend a service in a Catholic 
church. Edward Pilkington reports 

THE Queen, as supreme | bilee tour of Britain, the 
1 governor of the Church of Queen visited Liverpool's 


England, made the most for- 
mal gesture of reconciliation 
with Rome in almost 300 
years yesterday when she 
attended her first full reli- 
gious service in a Roman 
Catholic church. 

The decision to attend ves- , 
pers at Westminster Cathe- 
dral was believed to have 
been the first occasion a Brit- 
ish sovereign has sat through 
a service in a Catholic church 
since 1689, when James II was 
deposed over his support for 
Rome. In 1977, during her Ju- 


bilee tour of Britain, the 
Queen visited Liverpool's 
Catholic cathedral but did not 
attend a complete service. 

Last night's special service 
to mark the centenary of the 
foundation of Westminster 
Cathedral and the Feast of St 
Andrew was ecumenical and 
'did not include a mass. ' 

Cardinal Basil Hume, the 
head of the Catholic church 
in England who led the ser- 
vice, said the Queen's pres- 
ence took forward the healing 
process between the two de- 
nominations begun in 1982 
when she received the Pope 


in Buckingham Palace. “This 
is a further affirmation of the 
place that we Catholics have 
in the nation," he said. 

As the Queen arrived in the 
piazza of the red and white 
stone Byzantine-style edifice 
a small but vocal body of Prot- 
estant fundamentalists made 
clear their displeasure. They 
chanted anti-Papist slogans 
and distributed leaflets. 

Michael Hobbis, a reformed 
baptist from south London, 
s la mm ed the Queen’s conces- 
sion as “another step into the 
superstition of the Dark Ages 
when people worshipped relics 
and bought indulgences." 

A fellow baptist, Michael de 
Semiyen. said the event was 
part of “an ongoing process 
that was invisible to most 
people in which Roman Ca- 
tholicism was regaining a 


power base under the cloak of 
ecumenicism." 

The protest was not wholly 
confined to Protestants. A 
Catholic woman in the con- 
gregation. who asked not to 
be named, said she objected to 
having had to sing the line in 
God Save the Queen, “May 
she defend our laws." 

"Those laws still include 
discrimination against Catho- 
lics in this country, who are 
forbidden under the Act of 
Settlement from marrying an 
heir to the throne or from be- 
coming prime minister.'* 

The evening service was 
the Queen's second gesture of 
reconciliation in a week. At 
the opening of Synod on Tues- 
day she spoke of the need to 
recognise tbe many different 
religions coexisting in mod- 
ern Britain. 
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WHENEVER 
YOU'RE 
READY, WE'LL 

BE THERE. 



- WITH 40 CAR SHUTTLES A DAY, AND NO NEED TO BOOK, YOU ' 
CAN'T MISS IT. PHONE 0990 35 35 35 OR SEE JOUR TRAVEL' AGENT. 
TICKETS CAN BE PRE^PURCHASED OR-.BOUGHT ON THE DAY, - 


It is one thing to be governed by the rule of law. It is quite 
another to be governed by a despotic, albeit no doubt 
benevolent government.- And aiiy government which seeks 
to make itself immune to an independent review of whether 
its actions are lawful or unlawful is potentially despotic. 
Lord Donaldson 
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With the US now centre-stage on Ulster, a main player tells of the clandestine coup by the ‘mighty Irish-American lobby’ 


Secret US foursome ‘fixed’ Irish trip 


Jhs 



Golf course key 
to American role 


Ed Vulttamy 


S ENATOR Christo- 
pher Dodd timed his 
question carefully 
— at the 17th hole, 
with Bill Clinton 
playing well — on the day 
last February which led to the 
president's visit to Belfast 
At the 17th, the Connecticut 
senator said he thought die 
president should bring Gerry 
Adams to the White House 
and put the US (and Mr Clin- 
ton) at the centre of Ulster's 
peace process by harvesting 
all the players. Including 
combatants. 

The president said he 
would think about It 
The next morning in the 
Oval Office at the White 
House, his colleague Edward 
Kennedy suggested the same 
idea to Mr Clinton and A1 
Gore, the vice-president 
Mr Clinton agreed: The 


Senator Dodd, who sparred President Clinton to bring 
together Ulster combatants 


i Sinn Fein president and his 
loyalist foes would be em- 
braced. and the president 
would thereby become . the 
pivot around which a peace 
process would revolve. 

With that Senator Dodd’s 
proposition had become the 
climax of the most ambitious 
backroom diplomacy ever 
mounted by the mi g h ty Irish- 
American lobby. 

Unknown to Mr Clinton, 
the plot to bring him to Bel- 
fast started within bis own 
! election rampaigp with the 
! founding of "Irish Americans 
: forClinton-Gore”. 

Steering the group were the 
i “Four New Horsemen" of 
Irish America: Niall O’Dowd, 
publisher of Irish Voice mag- 
azine; Bruce Morrison, a for- 
mer congressman; and two 
eminent Irish-American busi- 
nessmen, William Flynn and 
Charles Feeney. 

Alter the election, the group 
changed its name to Ameri- 




Central figures . . . Senator Kennedy and his sister Jean 


cans for a New Irish Agenda, 
antagonistic to the "special 
relationship” with Britain 
and the pro-British state de- 
partment "We were taking 
on 45 years of Anglo-US rela- 
tions,” says Mr O'Dowd. 

But after the historic ! 
Rabin- Arafat handshake in 
Washington, Mr Clinton was 
tempted, and cautiously 
adopted the “horsemen” as un- 
official, secret ambassadors. 

The four started taking 
“holidays" in Ireland, and al- 
though the President was in- 
formed of their activities 
their itineraries were clan- 


destine. In fact what they did, 
on' behalf of foe White House, 
was to prepare the ground for 
all-party peace talks in meet- 
ings with. John Bruton, foe 
Taoiseach, SDLP leader John 
Hume, and Mr Adams. 

Mr O'Dowd says they found 
Sinn Fein,' “down on its knees 
...We were greeted like foe 
seventh cavalry. They were 
desperate for same interna- 
tional dimension. 1 '' 

The “horsemen" also met 
loyalist paramilitaries — in- 
cluding the UVF's Gusty 
Spence and Gary McMichael, 
son Of a UDA rarmmaTnW 


killed by the Provos — and 
one element in foeir package 
had particular appeal: money. 

The team had been licensed 
by Mr Clinton to offer Ameri- 
can funds designated for in- 
vestment in jobs. North and ; 
South, conditional on peace. 
The loyalist ceasefire fol- 
lowed soon after these consul- 
tations; before Jong, Messrs 
Spence and McMichael were 
guests of the new Irish-Ameri- 
can leadership in New York. 

But foe fond was also piv- 
otal in the USA. to eiist foe 
business community in foe 
process with foe lure of tax 
breaks and profits through 
peace by putting their money 
where foeir hearts were. 

Already promoting this no- 
tion (on Mr Clinton's orders) 
was Beryl Mitchell, wife of 
George Mitchell, foe senator 
now chairing the arms de- 
commissioning paneL 

To convince foe president, 
foe “horsemen" needed to 
bring in two match-winning 
players. 

“Our greatest achievement 
of all was to bring Senator 
Kennedy back into the axis,” 
says Mr O'Dowd. 

The Massachusetts senator, 
then in need of an Irish cause 
to champion as increasing 


prosperity had turned his tra- 
ditional constituency towards 
the Republican Party, first se- 
cured the Dublin ambassador- 
ship for his sister, Jean Ken- 
nedy Smith, who conducted 
her own crucial negotiations. 
The dealing was still so secret 
that foe pair had code names 
in republican and loyalist 
paramilitary circles: The Big 
Brother and Strong Lady. 

The farmer took Washing- 
ton, along with the golfing 
Senator Dodd, and foe latter 
took. Dublin, and Belfast. 
Together they brokered the 
dialogue. America had thus 
become the prime mover. 

“The British could not ac- 
cept they were not controlling 
the pace of events. The peace 
process had become like rid- 
ing a bicycle, you had to keep 
going, or else you’d fall over," 
says Mr O'Dowd. 

Then, 17 months after the 
“horsemen’s" first trip to Ire- 
land. Senator Dodd played 
golf with the President. Eigh- 
teen months after that trip, on . 
March 17 this year. Mr Ad- 
ams and loyalist leaders 
toasted St Patrick's Day at the 
White House. 

And two years later. Presi- 
dent Clinton walked down foe 
Lower Falls Road. 


‘Day is over for the 
men of violence’ 


David Shairoek 
Ireland Correspondent 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
fanned the flames of 
optimism in North- 
ern Ireland yesterday 
with a simple but emphatic 
message to the men of vio- 
lence: “You are foe past, your 
day is over.” 

On a day of set-piece politi- 
cal theatre, the US president 
— the first to set foot In 
Northern Ireland — was able 
to spring a Tew surprises, go- 
ing walkabout and shopping 
on the ShanklU near the 
scene of an IRA atrocity 
which claimed 10 lives, and 
the Falls Road, where he 
shook hands publicly for the 
first time with the Sinn Fein 
president Gerry Adams. 

The "accidental" encounter 
outside a cake shop fooled no- 
body but spoke volumes 
about the sensitivities which 
still surround contacts with 
Sinn Fein. John Major is yet 
to follow the president's lead 
and shake hands. 

It was the briefest of en- 
counters. Afterwards Mr Ad- 
ams said he had told the pres- 
ident: “Cead mile failte (one 
thousand welcomes). Wel- 
come to West Belfast." Mr 
Clinton replied: "Nice to see 
you. I look forward to seeing I 
you this evening." 

He was referring to a recep- j 
tton at Queen’s University. | 


where care was taken to en- 
sure that political enemies 
such as Mr Adams and the 
Democratic Unionist leader 
lan Paisley ail met Mr Clinton 
without meeting one another. 

But first there were visits 
to Belfast, west and east a 
reception in Londonderry, 
and a musical interlude pro- 
vided by Van Morrison out- 
i side Belfast's City Hall, where 
the president switched on the 
Christmas tree lights. 

His big political message 
was delivered early on, at 
Mackies factory. Ministers 
were delighted with Mr Clin- 
I ton’s speech. “It was every- 
thing we expected," said one 
senior government official. 

The president praised the 
twin-track initiative, an- 
nounced by Mr Major and foe 
Irish prime minister John j 
Bruton hours before he ar- 
rived in Britain. “Engaging 
in honest dialogue is not an 
act of surrender, it is an act of 
strength and commonsense.” 
he said to applause. 

Mr Clinton condemned the 
punishment bea ti ngs of the 
paramilitaries, but added that 
foe sinners and foe sinned 
against must forgive one an- 
other. He said he was equally 
proud to be of Ulster Scots 
and Irish stock and his com- 
ments were sprinkled with lit- 
erary references which 
spanned the ancient divide. 

In Belfast he quoted the 
poet Louis MacNeice to de- 










scribe the nature of the Amer- 
ican melting pot, rejoicing at 
things being various. In 
Derry he recollected the 
words of Seamus Heaney. “I 
believe we live in a time of 
hope and history rhyming.” 

He trod a careful path be- 
tween the national and union- 
ist traditions. “I believe that 
foe greatest struggle you face 
now is not between oposing 
ideas or opposing interests. 

“The greatest struggle you 
face is between those who, 
deep down inside, are in- 
clined to be peacemakers, and 
those who. deep down inside, 
cannot yet embrace foe cause 
of peace. But you, the vast 
majority. Protestant and 
Catholic alike, must not allow 
the ship of peace to sink on 
foe rocks of old habits and 
hard grudges.” 

The president said those 
who renounced violence were 
entitled to be “full partici- 
pants in foe democratic pro- 
cess". As a lone heckler 
shouted “never!", Mr Clinton 
added: "Those who show the 
courage to break with the 
past are entitled to their stake 
in the future." 

With one eye on the Protes- 
tant boy and Catholic girl 
who introduced him to foe 
Mackies gathering he said: 
“Only you can create a last- 
ing peace. But when we see 
foe bright gaze of these chil- 
dren we know foe risk is 
worth the reward." 

• Canada's chief of defence 
staff General John de C ha ste- 
la in, aged 58, who retires at 
foe end of foe year, is ex- 
pected to become a member of 
foe international commission 
on the Irish peace process. 

The second member will be 
Harri Holkeri, the Finnish 
prime minister between 1987 
and 1991. He is currently pres- 
ident of the board of gover- 
nors of the Bank of Finland. 
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800 jobs from 
US firm give 
further lift 
to economy 


lan King 


C ABLETEL. foe American 
cable operator, is to in- 
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Hands of friendship . . . Bill Clinton, the first US president to visit Northern Ireland, is greeted by well-wishers in 
Guildhall Square, Londonderry, where he was given a tumultuous flag-waving reception photograph Crispin roowell 


W# cable operator, is to in- 
vest £600 million in Northern 
Ireland's rapidly-expanding 
economy to create another 
800 jobs for the province. 

The project, announced yes- 
terday by the US commerce 
secretary, Ron Brown, means 
3.000 jobs have been an- 
nounced in foe province over 
the last fortnight. 

The project, foe biggest pri- 
vate sector American invest- 
ment in Northern Ireland in 
many years, will build a fibre- 
optic cable network to which 
nearly every home, hr Ulster 
can be connected. 

CableTel’s investment is 
foe latest in a series unveiled 
in Northern Ireland this 
month. 

Last week, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary. Sir Patrick 
Mayhew. announced 1,360 
jobs would come over foe next 
six years in Dunmurry. 
County Antrim, following a 
£142 milli on investment by 
Montupet, the car compo- 
nents manufacturer. 

On Wednesday, three pro- 
jects were announced, includ- 
ing a plastic packaging opera- 
tion at Enniskillen. Together 
they will create 224 jobs. 

Monday saw foe creation of 
IS jobs at Shorts Aviation’s 
plant near Belfast with a £5.1 
million investment in new 
equipment and facilities, 
while on the same day. Sir 
Patrick announced a £11.8 
million investment by the 
French tyre group, Michelin. 
at its plant in Ballymena. 

The investments, most of 
which are supported by foe 
Northern Ireland Industrial 
Development Board, are help- 
ing make Northern Ireland 
Britain’s fastest growing 
region. 

But foe jobless rate is still 
the worst in Britain, at 11.5 
per cent, against a national 
average of 8.1 per cent. 
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Men over 55 face bleak 
employment prospects 


BBC and ITV in 
soaps battle 


DavM Brhxfle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


Less active 


, 


A lmost four in 10 
men over 55 but be- 
low retirement age 
have given up work 
and do not expect farther em- 
ployment. official figures 
released yesterday show. 

Only one in two men be- 
tween 60 and 65 considers j 
himself still "economically 
active" in the sense of having 
a job or seeking work, accord- 
ing to preliminary results of 
foe 1994 General Household 
Survey. 

The figures confirm that 
men in foeir 50s and 60s are 
Increasingly resigned to an 
early end to foeir careers. 
finding it Impossible to se- 
cure re-employment mice a 
job finishes. 

In 1975, 94 per cent of men 
aged 5559 and 84 per cent 
aged 60-64 were classified by 
the survey as economically 
active; either in work, or un- 
employed but having looked 
for work in foe previous four 
weeks and available to start a 
job within a fortnight 
Last year only 74 per cent of 
men aged 55-59 and 50 per 
cent aged 60-64 were economi- 
cally active. 


Percentage of economically active men by age 




Universities and colleges face the risk of 
shipwreck as the Government cuts thek budgets 
to pay for schools, health and the police. 
Read all about It In The Times Higher. Out now. 


THE TIMES 


EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


55-59 


Source: General Household Survey 


Taking the two groups 
together, 37 per cent of men 
with up to 10 years’ working 
life left had given up foe idea 
of employment 

The trend among women is 
foe reverse, lending support 
to forecasts that the number 
of women in jobs will soon 
outstrip the number of men. 

Last year 60 per cent of 
married women and 46 per 
cent of those unmarried were 
classified as economically 
active. In 1975 foe proportions 
were respectively 51 and 42 
per cent 

The pattern has been linked 


to a rise in part-time service 
sector jobs and foe decline of 
full-time manufacturing em- 
ployment, but also it has be- 
come more socially accept- 
able for men to retire in effect 
in their 50s. 

The survey, based on inter- 
views with 16,000 people in 
9.700 households, suggests 
that some other striking 
social trends of recent years 
have come to a halt. 

Although foe average size 
of households has fallen from 
2.9 people in 1971 to 2.4, as 
more people live alone, the 
figure was unchanged be- 


tween 1993 and 1994. Simi- 
larly, foe proportion of fam- 
ilies headed by a lone mother 
was unchanged at 20 per cent 
in 1994, having risen sharply 
from 7 per cent in 1971. 

The survey shows continu- 
ing rises in the proportion of 
households with a compact 
disc player (47 per cent, com- 
pared with 89 per cent in 
1993), microwave oven (67 per 
cent compared with 62 per 
cent), video recorder (77 per 
cent compared with 73 per 
cent) and dishwasher <19 per 
cent compared with 16 per 
cent). 

Surprisingly, at least in 
view of foe heavy marketing 
and promotion of home com- 
puters, the proportion of 
households with a computer 
remains unchanged at 24 per 
cent and up only slightly on 
the 21 per cent in 1991. 

A small tell in smoking is 
shown by the survey, which 
monitors the habit every two i 
years: 27 per cent of adults | 
over 16 were cigarette smok- ! 
ers last year — ■ 28 per cent of 1 
men and 26 per cent of women 
— compared with an overall . 
26 per cent in 1992. 


Andrew CuH 
Media Correspondent 


T HE BBC yesterday 
branded ITV schedulers 
spoilsports for attempt- 
ing to engineer a Christmas 
Day battle of the soaps. 

After the BBC announced 
its listings, ITVs network di- 
rector Marcus Plan tin moved 
an hour-long edition of Coro- 
nation Street from its previ- 
ous slot to 6.30pm — into op- 
position with foe first of two 
editions of EastEnders- 
Alan Yentob. BBCl’s con- 
troller, tried to talk Mr Plan- 
tin out of the switch in a tele- 
phone conversation, before 
conceding defeat and switch- 
ing EastEnders. 

An ITV spokeswoman said: 
“ITV is a commercial channel 
and has to be competitive. 
When we saw the BBC sched- 
ule with two editions of East- 
Enders we made changes as 
we reserved the right to do." 

The two soaps. Britain's 
most highly-rated pro- 
grammes, attract more than 
15 million viewers. 

The BBC said: “It has al- 
ways been BBC policy to 
allow viewers the opportunity 
to epjoy both of British televi- 
sion's top drama serials, free 
of scheduling clashes. 

“Once we saw ITV’s change 


Living In Britain — Preliminary 
results ol 1994 General House- 
hold Survey: HMSO: £6.50. 


... we had no alternative but 
to reschedule our Christmas 
Day line-up in the best inter- 
ests of viewers." 

The BBC’s retreat means 
the two editions of East- 
Enders will run at 7.30pm and 
8.30pm, separated by a half- 
hour sit-com. 

The BBC traditionally beats 
ITV at Christmas and despite 
manoeuvring, bookmakers 
William Hill said BBCl's One 
Foot in foe Grave was the 
favourite for the highest audi- 
ence. Coronation Street is 9-4, 
the Robson and Jerome 
Christmas Special 5-1 and 
EastEnders 11-2. 

The revised BBC1 line-up 
is: 3.10pm Noel’s Christmas 
Presents; 4-30 Film: Hook; 6.45 
Auntie’s Brand New 
Bloomers; 7.30 EastEnders; 
8.00 Keeping Up Appearances; 
8.30 EastEnders; 9.00 One 
Foot in the Grave. 

ITV’s new schedule is: 
3.05pm Film: Ghostbusters II: 
5.05 Wind in foe Willows; 6.30 
Coronation Street; 7.30 Rob- 
son and Jerome Chris tmas 
Special; 8.00 Film: Sister Act 
• ITV claimed its best peak- 
time viewing share this year 
on Wednesday with 5B.4 per 
cent compared to BBCl’s 21 
per cent Unofficial figures es- 
timated foe audience for In- 
spector Morse’s one-off return 
at 15.3 million. 
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Tories balk 
at ‘weak 9 
Nato chief 


^Joanna Griffin ^ 

C ONSERVATIVE 
Euro. S ceptic S la 
"'? ht launched 
drive to preve 
32? S i S0cialist foreign mi 
ernpwif avier Solana, fro 

Sirvsx: 

BeneralshipofNato. 5 ^ 101 

caSES? *! ohn Major took 

^i*2 us stance when chj 
{enged at Question Time yt 
terday. Mr Solana's criti 
were last night circulatii 

SuaSff ^ articIes fr oni ti 
JPanishpress which po 
^yed Mr Solatia as pote 
a i ^ eak and maUeab 
chief for Nato. 

n P !n lth n S?ain eaeer for Eur 

Pean Union patronage ai 
grants, Mr Solana cotod b 
come a tool of German amt 
«,«£? to a Eurodeftni 
union, Euro-sceptics argu 
/The Americans don't ca 
pecause they always keep tl 
top military job," one Toi 
MP complained. 

Claims that Michael Pc 
tillo. the Spanish speakir 
Defence Secretary, is active 
warning his cabinet co 
leagues that they will regr 
not blocking the candidacy 
Mr Solana, who former' 
campaigned against Spain 
entry to Nato and against n 
clear weapons, could not 1 
confirmed last night 
Foreign Office sources ai 
saying there is no objection : 
his name, which has not bet 
formally proposed. Downir 
Street admits that Mr Solar 
opposed US bases in Spain i 
the "long distant" 1970s. bi 
says his performance in offl< 
has caused no alarm. 

“Were Mr Solana *s name I 
come forward, he would be 
serious candidate," a Foreig 
Office official said! “W 
would look at It very ser 


ously. The Foreign Secretary 
likes and respects him.” 

By way or contrast, a col- 
umnist for the Spanish news- 
paper. Dtario 16 . wrote of Mr 
Sokma: "as foreign minister, 
he has left the patten of his 
embrace in maps across the 
earth. He hugs Gadafy. he 
hugs those who want to kill 
Salman Rushdie, be hugs the 
ayatollahs, he hugs the killer 
of Yitzhak Sabin, he hugs 
Yeltsin, Lenin's mummy, Pi- 
nochet...” 

The Solana issue was not 
I discussed when President Bill 
Clinton saw Mr Major for two 
hours on Wednesday. But the 
i president flies to Bonn for 
1 talks with the German chan- 
cellor, Helmut Kohl, and Bar- 
celona for talks with the 
Spanish prime minister, Fe- 
lipe Gonzales, before going 
home. A decision on how to 
replace the disgraced former 
Nato secretary-general, Willi 
Claus, could be reached by 
Nato foreign ministers in 
Brussels on December 5. 

Since the US blocked the 
Dutch ex-premier. Ruud Lub- 
bers, and France does not 
want Denmark's Uffe EUe- 
mann-Jeasen for his anti-nu- 
clear testing views, a Spanish 
candidate has been touted, 
though Spain is outside the 
formal Nato command. 

As sceptics fear, Britain is 
following the US lead. It has 
so far refused to say whether 
it backs the Spanish foreign 
minister for the top alliance ; 
job. US diplomats have indi- < 
rated that after one public 
dispute with Europe over the 
job, they wanted to keep the 
discussions under wraps. 

In the Commons Mr Major 
was told by Bill Cash MP: 
“Mr Solana has in the past 
expressed views against Nato 
and against nuclear deter- 
rence." Mr Major denied 
hearing such views or that 
they were Mr Solana 's views. 



Light fantastic . . . First Fairy Ann Hasson flies on an umbrella across the stage at Bray studios near Windsor, Berkshire, 
where the RSC is making its first foil-length feature film. A Midsummer Night's Dream photograph: graham turner 



Britain breached European law 
in excluding suspected terrorists 


Council tax ‘to 
rise by 10pc’ 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent' 


B RITAIN'S procedures 
for excluding suspected 
terrorists from the 
country breach European 
law, the European Court of 
Justice in Luxembourg ruled 
yesterday. 

The decision comes two 
days after the court's Advo- 
cate General .decided In a pre- 
liminary opinion that Span- 
ish fishing companies can 
claim up to £30 million In 
compensation for being pre- 
vented from fishing from 
British ports. 

Tory Earosceptics reacted 
furiously to yesterday’s rul- 
ing. but the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, played it 
town and vowed to resist 
xjmpensation claims by those 


excluded under the Preven- 

ttou of Terrorism Acts. 

. . The court ruled, that proce- 
dures whereby suspected 
terrorists are first expelled 
and only then allowed an in- 
' ierview with an adviser nomi- 
nated by the Home Secretary 
breach the right to freedom of 
movement guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Rome. 

In the Commons. Mr How- 
ard described . the ruling as 
narrow and limited. "It 
doesn’t go to the substance of 
the exclusion order making 
power: it goes only to 
procedures." 

The ruling will force the 
Home Office to delay future 
decisions, except in cases of 
urgency, until the Home Sec- 
retary's nominee has given 
an opinion. Mr Howard said: 
“We can adapt our proce- 
dures without any difficulty. 


Experts in European law 
said the ruling could open the 
way to claims by up to 50tt 
people excluded under emer 
gency powers. But Mr How- 
ard said: "We shall resist, and 
I believe resist successfully, 
any claim for compensation 
that is made.” 

The Court of Appeal asked 
the Luxembourg court for a 
ruling in the case of John Gal- 
lagher, a carpenter from the 
Irish Republic who had been 
jailed in Ireland for three 
years for unlawful possession 
of firearms. He came to Brit- 
ain seeking a job and worked 
from April 1990 until Septem- 
ber 1991, when he was served 
with an exclusion order. 

Mr Gallagher returned to 
Ireland for family reasons but 
later challenged the order.. He 
was interviewed at the Brit- 
ish embassy in Dublin by a 
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Home Office nominee who 
•refused to reveal his identity 
and gave no reason for the ex- 
clusion- Mr Gallagher denies 
any involvement in terrorist 
activities. 

Charles Wardle, a Tory for- 
mer Home Office minister, 
said the European court had 
made a mockery of the Gov- 
ernment's exclusion order 
decisions. 

Mr Gallagher’s solicitor, 
Stephen Grosz, said he was 
considering a claim for com- 
pensation for his client's loss 
of earnings and the upheaval 
to his life. 

Julie Woff writes: The Euro- 
pean Commission yesterday 
claimed growing support for 
its drive to ban tobacco adver- 
tising, despite strong opposi- 
tion from the British Govern- 
ment After a meeting of 
health ministers, Padraig 
Flynn, Social Af f airs Commis- 
sioner, said there had been a 
significant step forward in 
forging a compromise. 

Under the compromise, ad- 
vertising would be banned in 
publications distributed out- 
side their home country and 
on radio stations beamed 
across borders. 

Commission officials said 
there were signs that Ger- 
many would consider a lim- 
ited advertising ban, as sug- 
gested by the Spanish 
presidency. 

This would leave Britain 
and Its allies, Denmark, the 
Netherlands and Greece, 
without enough votes to block 
the measure, although they 
could force a delay. 


James Melkle . 
and Rebecca Sm Ethers 


C ouncil tax bills are 
set to rise by an aver- 
age 10 per cent across 
Britain and there will be big 
cuts in road maintenance, fire 
services and social services, 
the Government admitted 
yesterday. 

The Government, announc- 
ing the grant settlement for 
local authorities in England, 
said rises across the country 
might average about 5 per 
cent 

The 10 per cent figure 
comes from the Treasury’s es- 
timates of council tax income 
for Britain next year — set to 
rise from £9.1 billion to £10 
billion as central government 
grant increases fail to match 
spending increases. 

Tuesday’s Budget set the 
limit which the Government 
believes councils should 
spend in total at £44^2 billion 
— £1.4 billion more than last 
year — but £700 million less 
than they spent. 

The Budget promised in- 
creases or £774 million for 
schools, £481 million for 
social services and £235 mil- 
lion for police. 

But about 50 of the 274 dis- 
trict councils without respon- 
sibility for police or educa- 
tion services face casb freezes 
next year. 

John Gummer, the Envi- 
ronment Secretary, told the 
Commons the settlement 
would allow councils to set 
tax at "reasonable levels of- 


fering protection from exces- 
sive bills” in a package "the 
country as a whole can af- 
ford”. Capping limits would 
be raised by up to 3 per cenL 

The actual council tax fig- 
ures will, not be known until 
councils set their 1996/97 bud- 
gets in March. 

Labour- claims council 
taxes will have to Increase by 
£3.5 billion over the next 
three years, the equivalent of 
2p on the basic rate of income 
tax. 

Frank Dobson, Labour’s en- 
vironment spokesman, said 
the Government's figures sug- 
gesting a 5.2 per cent increase 
in council tax, combined with 
higher charges for other ser- 
vices would cost the average 
household £108 extra next 
year. 

It was "just another exam 
pie of the Government fur- 
tively taking away with one 
hand the highly publicised 
cuts they’ve been making 
with the other”. 

Lorel authorities said an in- 
crease of up to 10 per cent was 
the only way councils could 
actually deliver the increased 
spending in education and 
other services. 

Sir Jeremy Beecham 
chairman of the Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities , 
said: ’1 think most authori- 
ties would find it difficult not 
to raise council tax. It bears 
bard on people on low 1 
incomes. 

"It is not something any- 
body lightly does. But I think 
many councils will feel 
obliged to do it." 


‘Jekyll and Hyde’ wife 
beat me, says Tory MP 


Joanna Colas 


D avid Ashby, the Tory 
MP suing the Sunday 
Times for alleging he 
is a homosexual, yesterday 
denied beating his wife and 
claimed instead that he was 
a battered husband. 

Mr Ashby, aged 5$, broke 
down weeping as he told 
the court how much he 
loved his 5 2 - year-old wife 
Sllvana. but that she had a 
“Jekyll and Hyde" charac- 
ter and had frequently sub- 
jected him to domestic 
violence. 

Due to his distress, the 
court adjourned early for 
lunch. During the after- 
noon Mr Ashby told the 
court how he found his wife 
at bis block of flats on 
Christmas Eve with her 
head through the letter box 
of his neighbour, 32-year- 
old Ciaran KildufT — with 
whom the Sunday Times al- 
leges Mr Ashby is having 
an affair — shouting 
poofters, poofters". 

A row developed, she 


pushed her way into her es- 
tranged husband's Oat and 
became so “manic” that she 
used her nails to start rip- 
ping his study wallpaper 
off. Mr Ashby asked Dr Kil- 
duff to phone the police, 
add when they arrived Mrs 
Ashby set about them with 
the same fury. 

Mr Ashby denied a sug- 
gestion by Richard Hartley 
QC, for the newspaper, that 
he had punched his wife so 
violently that she fell down 
the stairs. Often after she 
had attacked him, he said, 
her mood would suddenly 
change and she would 
cuddle him. 

' Mr Hartley then asked 
Mr Ashby if he recalled an 
incident when, staying at 
his mother-in-law’s house, 
the plaintiff had thrown a 
wet sponge at his wife and 
then grabbed her neck until 
his mother-in-law had man- 
aged to separate them. ”1' 
assure you I have never 
nigby tackled or hit my 
wife or anything like that,” 
he replied. She had also 
threatened to join the Lib- 


eral Party, which he found 
“very, very upsetting”. 

He tried not to retaliate, 
he said, bnt would try tc 
stop some of the “worse ex- 
cesses” by holding Sllvana 
and bringing her to the 
ground so that she ctrald 
not kick, scratch, grab his 
glasses or pull his hair. 

Mr Hartley said Mr 
Ashby’s sister. Lynne, once 
telephoned him at the 
Commons and told him she 
knew- of Ciaran and she 
knew the MP was gay. 

Mr Ashby said she had 
asked him to resign as 
chairman of the family com- 
panies and he had shouted 
at her: “You shit, you shit, 
you shlL You bastard, I hate 
you. You are a nasty little 
girl, now fuck off.'* 

Mr Ashby said his wife 
had requested a judicial 
separation and £2,000 a 
month maintenance and he 
had replied by saying he 
would have to apply for 
legal aid. He said be was in 
negative income because of 
his losses at Lloyds. The 
case continues. 
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JOHN HOOPER in Athens foresees the end of an era that was defined by polarisation and the politics of personality 


Papandreou, our father, is dying’ 




T EE PATH cleared by 
police through the 
crowd outside ' the 
Onassis Heart Cen- 
tre was drenched in 
the stark glare of television 
lights. 

It picked out the smoke 
fbom the technicians' ciga- 
rettes spiralling up in- 
cense at an Orthodox Mass: 
up towards the first floor 
and the intensive care unit 
where Greece's prime min- 
ister. Andreas Papandreou, 
lay struggling for life; up to 
the second floor and the lit- 
tle chapel with its gilded 
panels, its icons and tapers, 
where his wife Miml is said 
to pray when not at his 
bedside. 

Just after midnight, a sec- 
tion of the crowd burst into 
a chant: “Andreas, many 
years.” A hospital official 
at the entrance shrugged: 
“Greek people like to mak e 
a noise. They don't need a 
good reason.” 

But there was a reason. 
The Feast Day of St 
Andrew, the prime minis- 
ter’s patron saint, had just 
begun. Name days are as 
important as birthdays in 
the Mediterranean. Some- 
one had to wish him many 
happy returns. 

All the more so in view of 
a rapidly circulating 
rumour: an astrologer in 
Muni's bizarre entourage 
of priests and soothsayers 
forecast Mr Papandreou 
would die on his name day. 
The luckless star-watcher 
is said to have been beaten 
up for his impudence. 

The prime minister's 
death can be expected to 
unleash not only scenes of 
immense grief, but also a 
period of political and fi- 
nancial uncertainty. 

“Papandreou was a colos- 
sal personality, a show- 
man. for good and bad." 
says Serafim Fyntanides, 
the editor of the Athens 
daily newspaper Elefthero- 
typla. “His shadow has al- 
ways lain very heavily on 
his party. Its members con- 
sider him a god.” 

Though there is talk of a 
political last will and testa- 
ment, Mr Papandreou does 
not seem to have arranged 
for bis succession. 

His Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement (Pasok) is split 
between “populists” who 
hanker after the free- 
spending policies he en- 
dorsed in the 1980s, and 
“modernisers” who take 
seriously Greece’s commit- 
ment to the budgetary dis- 



Greek PM faces 
his last battle 


Helena Smith in Athens 


Kiss of life — Greeks outside the Onassis Heart Centre kiss an icon in the hope of restoring health to their ailing leader photograph.variwca bosbman 


dpline required for Euro- 
pean economic and mone- 
tary union (EMU). 

A leader chosen from 
either of these factions 
would be vulnerable to 
sniping from the other. But 
the alternative would be to 
elect a compromise candi- 
date to see the party 
through to the next general 
election, due in 1997. And 
that could create all the 
problems of a regency. 

Eleftherotypia's editor 
admits to concern that the 
next premier might be 
undermined. But be adds: 
“This is a party which has 
two more years In power, 
and power is a strong 
adhesive.” 

Marios Evriviades, pro- 
fessor of International 
Relations at Athens Univer- 
sity of Economics and Busi- 


ness, notes that recent 
months have seen Greece 
mend a number of bridges. 
"There has been a semi- 
resolution of the Macedo- 
nian question. The prob- 
lems with Albania are 
manageable. And although 
there is talk of some sort of 
US initiative on Cyprus 
that could be extended to 
the wider dispute between 
Greece and Turkey, I don’t 
see it being radical. It'd be 
step by step.” 

A bit of backsliding on 
the economy is “almost to 
be expected”, he fears. But 
there are also good reasons 
why it should stay within 
bounds. 

Like most of the 
countries in southern 
Europe, Greece has let it- 
self to be lured into a 
tender trap. The liberalisa- 


tion of international capi- 
tal markets has encouraged 
Investors to buy currencies 
like the drachma which 
give them access to the 
region's traditionally high 
interest rates. 

However, their enthusi- 
asm for such currencies Is 
tempered by the risk of de- 
preciation which arises 
every time there is a hint of 
anything that could lead to 
fiscal laxity. On the day Mr 
Papandreou was rushed to 
hospital, there was a net 
out glow of foreign capital 
equivalent to more than 
£300 million. 

Commitment to EMU, 
makes budgetary strin- 
gency doubly important. 
“Greeks will try to get 
away with as much as they 
can. They realise they can- 
not get away with it for- 


ever,” says Prof Evri- 
viades, who stresses the 
role of the opposition. 

MUtiades Evert, leader of 
the conservative New De- 
mocracy party, has given 
several indications his 
party is ready to endorse 
policies which — even if un- 
popular — keep Greece in 
touch with the rest of the 
European Union. 

That is a huge change, in- 
dicating that what the 
country is bracing Itself for 
at the moment is not 
merely the death of a man, 
but the end of a whole 
phase in its recent history. 

The period since the fall 
of the Colonels in 1974 is 
known as “post-regime”. In 
at least two respects, how- 
ever. It has perpetuated tra- 
ditions that were evident 
before the Colonels seized 


power: leadership by char- 
ismatic, autocratic old men 
and a high degree of ideo- 
logical polarisation. 

The polarisation is al- 
ready diminishing. “For 
the first time in Greek his- 
tory, there are no vast dif- 
ferences between, the par- 
ties,” says Mr Fyntanides. 
What now remains is for 
Andreas Papandreou to 
fade out of the picture. 

Mr Fyntanides picked up 
Wednesday’s edition of his 
paper and read what one of 
his columnists had written: 
“We have Lived for 20 years 
with two fathers, Karam an- 
ils and Papandreou. Now 
we have to learn to live on 
our own.” 

He put it down with a 
resigned smile. “That's 
what's happening,” he said. 
“Our father is dying.” 


A ndreas papan- 

dreou faces what 
could prove his last 
battle for life today as doctors 
said they were preparing to 
take him off the respirator 
which has kept him alive 
since Wednesday. 

Last night, the Socialist 
leader, aged 76, appeared to 
be losing control of vital 
resources with confirmation 
that he has suffered severe 
kidney failure and continues 
to need dialysis to survive. 

“The prime minister is only 
breathing through a respira- 
tor but we will attempt to dis- 
connect him from it today, 
said Professor Gregory Skal- 
keas, one of 15 doctors treat- 
ing Mr Papandreou, who also 
suffers from a rare blood dis- 
order, at the top heart hospi- 
tal in Athens for the past 12 
days. 

Doctors say it is imperative 
that he is taken, off the ma- 
chine to prevent secondary 
infections which are common 
when respirators are used for 
too long. 

Prof Skalkeas announced 
that a team of British sur- 
geons, headed by Sir Magdi 
Yacoiib. the leading cardiolo- 
gist, would also be treating 
Mr Papandreou with a new 
drug — ■ although Sir Magdi 
made no elaboration on this 
after spending the day with 
the Greek medical team at the 
Onassis Cardiac Surgery 
Centre. 

The Egyptian-born special- 
ist who conducted open -heart 
surgery on Mr Papandreou in 
London seven years ago, was 
flown into Athens on foe 
prime minister's private jet 
early yesterday morning at 
the request of the Papandreou 
family. 

Doctors were still trying to 
put a positive gloss on Mr Pa- 
padreou's condition last 
night “There are many prob- 
lems which are being tackled, 
but none of these is irrevers- 
ible and therefore there is no 
reason not to hope for an. im- 
provement” Sir Magdi said 
last night at the end of his 
lightning visit “I am in feet 
encouraged by what I have 
seen." 

But it has become glaringly 


clear that announcements on 
his health are uttered with ut- 
most discretion and other 
doctors at the Onassis centre 
said privately that the situa- 
tion was grave and only me- 
chanical supports were keep- 


ing him alive. 

Hie daily medical state- 
ments, made only after the 
dosing of the Athens stock 
exchange, have fuelled specu- 


lation that the government is 
keen to avoid news of a death 
that could have adverse eco- 
nomic repercussions. The 
Greek bourse immediately 
plunged by almost 5 per cent 
last week when Mr Papan- 
dreou was taken to hospital 
with pneumonia. 

The prospect of Mr Papan- 
dreou’s death is also fraught 
because of the lack of an obvi- 
ous candidate to succeed him. 
Although his health has de- 
clined rapidly since his re- 
election for a third term two 
years ago, he has stubbornly 
refused to namp a successor. 
Last month, he shrugged off 
calls that tie step down, say- 
ing he was still ‘fighting fit”. 

But even if the “dinosaur" 
of Greek politics survives, 
there are few who believe he 
is capable of returning to 
work. Once-Jpyal proteges in 
the r uling Pasok party have 
now openly begun to talk of a 
“post-Papandreou era”. 

The fight to govern Greece 
has already triggered fierce 
infighting in Pasok — the 
movement he founded In 1974 
after the collapse of the Colo- 
nels' regime — between a host 
of pretenders to his throne. 

The power struggle, which 
has seen contenders emerge 
from rival factions among the 
socialists, is e x pected to cli- 
max next week. 

But, in a show of his con- 
tinuing grip on the party. Mr 
Papandreou has reportedly 
demanded that his successor 
publicly embrace his Influen- 
tial wife. Dimltra (“Mimi”) 
L iant, if he wishes his future 
to be guaranteed. 

Three men have been dis- 
creetly testing support in the 
parlia m entary party; Gerassj- 
mos Arsenis, the defence min- 
ister, Costas Sfmitis, the for- 
ma: industry minister, and 
Akis Tsohatzopoulos, the in- 
terior minister and a confi- 
dant of Mr Papandreou. 


World news in brief 


Clinton to attend signing of Bosnia peace accord in Paris 

|N ANOTHER sign of his 


I commitment to the Bosnian 
peace accord. President Clin- 
ton is to attend the signing of 
the peace treaty in Paris on 
December 14, it was an- 
nounced yesterday, writes Jan 
Black. 

Mr Clinton is to go to the 
ceremony and return to 
Washington the same day be- 
cause of the budget debate. 


but his presence guarantees 
that other world leaders, in- 
cluding John Major and per- 
haps Boris Yeltsin if he is 
well enough, will feel obliged 
to be there too. 

France's president Jacques 
Chirac, will oversee the sign- 
ing by the presidents of Bos- 
nia, Serbia and Croatia. 

Diplomats said that the day 
before the Paris ceremony 


foreign ministers of the five- 
country Contact Group will 
meet to review progress 
following a peace implemen- 
tation conference in London 
next weekend. 

Japan, wealthy Muslim 
countries such as Saudi Ara- 
bia, and international finan- 
cial institutions including the 
World Bank are expected to 
make a hefty contribution to 


post-war reconstruction. 
There is expected to be agree- 
ment that the “high represen- 
tative" proposed in the Day- 
ton peace accords will be Carl 
Bildt, the European Union's 
Balkans negotiator. 

After the Paris ceremony. 
Germany will host a confer- 
ence to forge a comprehen- 
sive arms control regime for 
the former Yugoslavia. 


‘Unfair 9 polls 
in Egypt 

Egypt's ruling party headed 
yesterday for an overwhelm- 
ing victory in parliamentary 
elections which opposition 
parties said were rigged. 

The National Democratic 
Party won 87 of the first 96 
seats decided in the first 
round of voting on Wednes- 
day. according to results read 
on state television. — Reuter. 

Bomb for mosque 

A Jewish extremist who 
planned to blow up the Dome 
of the Rock mosque with a 
grenade was detained for 
seven days, police in Jerusa- 
lem said yesterday. Eyal 
Keenan, aged 25, admitted he 
had intended to blow up Is- 
lam's third holiest site. — AP. 

Kenyan allies 

Kenyan opposition parties 
yesterday launched the Oppo- 
sition Alliance focused on 
removing the president Dan- 
iel arap Mot from power. The 
conservationist Richard Lea- 
key was named chief co-ordi- 
nator of an inter-party secre- 
tariat to run the alliance's 

affairs. — Renter. 

Bielarus run-off 

Only 20 members were elected 
yesterday in the first round of 
a Bielarussian parliamentary 


election to fill 141 vacant 
seats. A second round takes 
place on December 10. Eleven 
independents, five Commu- 
nists and candidates from 
other parties won seats in 
Wednesday's voting. — AP. 

No tobacco ban 

The European Union rejected 
proposals for a total ban on 
tobacco advertising yesterday 
but officials said many 
countries might accept a com- 
promise in future. Spain pro- 
posed that countries with 
total bans bar publications 
with tobacco ads from enter- 
ing their territory from those 
with laser rules. — Reuter. 

Drank defiance 

A train ran over the top of a 
German drunk who lay down 
between railway tracks, but 
he was unhurt police said 
yesterday. The driver saw the 
man too late to brake. Police 
in the southern town of Nab- 
burg charged him with endan- 
gering rail traffic. — Reuter. 

Travel bar 

South Korean prosecutors in- 
vestigating a 1979 coup and a 
massacre were reported to 
have barred the former presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan from 
travelling. “We have decided 
to soon ban Mr Chun from 
leaving the country." Yonhap 
news agency quoted a prose- 
cutor as saying. — Reuter. 


‘Counter-productive sanctions 
kill half a million Iraqi children’ 


U NITED NATIONS eco- 
nomic sanctions against 
Iraq have caused the death 
of more than 560,000 chil- 
dren since the Gulf war, ac- 
cording to a UN Pood and 
Agriculture Organisation 
study reported yesterday in 
the Lancet. 

‘Tood prices are high, 
purchasing power is low, 
water and sanitation sys- 
tems have deteriorated, 
hospitals are functioning at 
40 per cent capacity and the 
population is largely sus- 


tained by government 
rations which provide 1,000 
calories per person per 
daj^” writes Dr Mary 
Smith Fawzi of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 

A Lancet editorial says 
governments are being un- 
realistic in expecting sanc- 
tions to cause Iraqis to 
rebel. “Western arms and 
diplomacy have foiled to 
unseat Saddam Hussein. 
Why expect a population 
enfeebled by disease to do 
so?" — Renter. 


Saudi king enters hospital 


Hiink t \ Mutld \x lyinj 

in ftobin Hoods bed 



K ING FAHD of Saudi Ara- 
bia, ruler of the world's 
richest oil producer, was in 
hospital in Riyadh yesterday 
for “ordinary medical check- 
ups", the Saudi Press Agency 
reported. 

It quoted the court as say- 
ing the king, aged 73. had 
been admitted to the King 
Faisal specialist hospital. 
“May God protect him from 
all discomfort and keep him 
in good health." it said. 

The emirs of Kuwait and 
Bahrain and President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt were 


among Arab leaders who tele- 
phone the kingdom to ask 
after the king’s health. Saudi 
radio reported. 

Crown Prince Abdullah, the 
first deputy prime minister 
and heir apparent, assured 
the Emir of Kuwait of the 
king's health. Kuwait News 
Agency said. 

The court did not say 
whether the king was actu- 
ally ill. 

Little is publicly known 
about King Fahd's health and 
rumours of illness regularly 
circulate. — Reuter. 





The prose is tough, torse, imagistic . . . And yet it also 
cuts in great strips of poetry and philosophy, untranslated 
sometimes, and the odd flight of sumptuous word-play, 
albeit through ironically gritted teeth. Aesthetically, 
this lends the book a glorious poetic tension. 

Guardian Prize winner interview 


Rei new 



Charles II hid up an oak; Isaac Newton found inspiration beneath an apple tree. 
Some yews have been shading English churchyards since St Augustine's time, 
and others are older still. But then every old tree has its history, which is 
why we’re protecting landmark trees with our Esso Living Tree Campaign. So one 
day our great great grandchildren shall have them to climb in, and be grateful. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


D’Artagnan 
drums up support 



Eyewitn 


Alex Duval Smith 
in Toulouse 

G ael monnier was 

having trouble fath- 
enormity 
of what he had cre- 
awa as he walked down Avp. 

fo/ 30,000 ^Ple calling 

WgheP 

“1 did not do this, the mnwp- 
ment did." he lwtoWtaSS 
teadCTship style, as his voice 
out by foghorns, 

SSS !ai,i,alat 

..L^s than three months ago 

S^SS^S?*' a 8ed 21. waJa 
humble third year mechani- 
cal engineering student in 
TPJjJouse. By the end of last 
nights television news pro- 
6*^00163, he was almost as 
lamous as another great Gas- 
con; D Artagnan. 

"Radicalism is not neces- 
sarily violent," Mr Monnier 
proclaimed, as the television 
cameras turned on their 


lights. Hie held aloft his trade- 
mark ■‘megaphone", made 
from a plastic binder rolled 
mto a cone and held together 
Mth stickers. “The move- 
ment has plenty of steam. It is 

the government which will 
decide how long it contin- 
ues." he said, already well- 
schooled. in the art of the 
sound-bite. 

After the demo, he planned 


to lead the students to the 
square surrounding the 12th 
century St Semin Abbey in 
central Toulouse. "We will 
just sit there until the govern- 
ment makes an acceptable 
offer," he said. Franpois 
Bayrou, the education minis- 
ter, is expected to speak 
today. 

If Mr Monnier and the 5,000 
demo n strators are displeased 
with today’s offer, be says 
they will extend the six-week 
occupation of their universi- 
ty. including sleep-ins by rota 
and free rock, concerts. 

Every night this week, be- 
tween midnight and 2am, 
they have staged demonstra- 
tions with bongo drums 
through Toulouse. "We like to 
end the demos by serenading 
the mayor at around 3am," 
Anne Aragon, a first year 
maths student said. 

Toulouse has taken the lead 
in a national students’ strike 
movement which began on 
October 9 when the sciences 


faculty at Honan boycotted 
lessons and called for 12 mil- 
lion francs (£1.5 million) to 
pay debts accumulated by a 
funding shortage. 

After Mr Bayrou gave in, 
the movement spread to Tou- 
louse and, gradually, to the 
rest of France. The universi- 
ties estimate they need £42 
million to pay the debts. 

Now, under Mr Monnier’s 
unofficial leadership, protests 
are spreading further. Yester- 
day’s march included civil ser- 
vants and employees of the 
railway, post office, electricity 
and gas companies who are 
worried by privatisation 
plans, pay freezes and changes 
to the social security system. 

Last night, the sound of 
drum beats continued to fill 
the streets. In the central 
square, jugglers performed 
tricks and students sang anti- 
government lyrics to tunes 
such as When The Saints Go 
Marching In. 

Neither Ms Aragon nor her 
friend, Virginie Porteil, 
regretted that the train strike 
had prevented them from go- 
ing to demonstrate in Pans. 
"We have some very specific 
demands for Toulouse. Be- 
sides, at demonstrations in 
Paris there is always trouble. 
We are just going to spend the 
evening putting up posters. 
The police are really nice in 
Toulouse." Ms Porteil said. 



French 

unrest 

bites 

deep 


Passage denied . . . Riot police guard a Lon don-bo and Eurostar train at the Gare du Nord in Paris yesterday after 
removing strike pickets. Obstacles on the track prevented its departure photograph: francos mori 


EU civil servants up in arms over c jobs for the boys’ 


Allegations of nepotism threaten scandal, 
reports Stephen Bates from Brussels 


O NE of the European 
Union's newest institu- 
tions. the Committee of 
the Regions, which was set up 
less than two years ago with 
the aim of making Europe 
more accountable to its citi- 
zens. is under Investigation 
after accusations of sleaze 
over appointments. 

Allegations of political 
favours in the appointment of 
dozens of senior officials 
working for the committee in 
Brussels are being investi- 
gated by Erkki Liikanen, 
European Commissioner for; 


administration. The row. 
which has already caused 
protests by civil service 
unions, threatens to explode 
the cosy relationship between 
EU civil servants and their 
political masters. 

It has hot been lost on Brus- 
sels that the accusations con- 
cerning up to 80 appoint- 
ments. to. the committee 
involve an organisation set 
up by the Maastricht treaty to 
bring .European institutions 
closerto thepeople. 

. Concern focuses, cm Jacques 
,B%3p;tbi5 


dent and a former governor of 
the French department of 
Languedoc Roussillon, who 
has brought some former col- 
leagues with him to Brussels. 

Several have been given in- 
fluential positions in the com- 
mittee. which was set up to 
ensure representation in 
Brussels for local councils 
and regional authorities and 
has an annual budget of more 
than £15 million. 

"The Committee of the 
Regions was set up to bring 
the EU closer to its citizens 
and it is ironic to say the least 
that it is preventing those cit- 
izens from applying for jobs 
and keeping them further 
away," Alan Hick, secretary- 
general of the EU staff associ- 


ation Union Syndicate, said. 
“It is refusing to be account- 
able and is rapidly becoming 
a political failure." 

Conscious of the BITS repu- 
tation as a gravy train. MBPS 
intend to raise their concerns 
in the European Parliament 
They fear the activities are so 
blatant they will bring Euro- 
pean institutions into further 
disrepute. 

The unions are protesting 
that Mr Blanc has ignored EU 
civil service procedures in ap- 
pointing staff by not carrying 
out standard advertising or 
interviewing practices. Two 
court cases questioning the 
way appointments are made 
are pending against the com- 
mittee's director of personnel. 


John Tomlinson, the Brit- 
ish Labour MEP. said: “Abso- 
lutely disgraceful behaviour 
is going on. The activities of 
Mr Blanc are totally unac- 
ceptable. He appears to be in- 
tending to complete the 
recruitment of the committee 
using the worst sort of politi- 
cal patronage, just to make 
sure his placemen get jobs.” 

There are allegations that a 
senior member of staff has ap- 
pointed his mistress and for- 
mer secretary to a junior 
managerial post and that jobs 
have gone to relatives of 
senior politicians. 

The fact that the posts have 
not been advertised exter- 
nally has angered officials 
and civil servants who rou- 


tinely face competing with 
thousands when posts are ad- 
vertised openly. 

In the summer eight admin- 
istrative posts, commanding 
annual salaries of £50.000, 
were advertised internally, 
but then awarded to people 
working for the committee on 
temporary contracts, despite 
better performances in tests 
by seven external candidates. 

Frank Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the staff union, said: 
“The whole procedure stinks. 
It is undermining the notion 
of an independent and impar- 
tial civil service. This is a 
case of nepotism, bogus 
recruitment procedures and 
jobs for the boys." 

A spokeswoman for the 


committee said it could not af- 
ford to adopt standard 
recruitment procedures. 

“We did not have enough 
money to hold a big competi- 
tion and anyway it is very 
slow and can take a year and 
a half if you go through all the 
steps.” she said. 

“At the beginning, the pres- 
ident did appoint people he 
knew from France. It is not 
100 per cent true that every- 
one knew everyone else but a 
lot of people had experience of 
working with each other. I 
don't think Mr Blanc memo- 
rised the staff regulations but 
he certainly wanted to ap- 
point those who had helped 
set up the committee” she 
said. 


Paul Webstar in Paris 
and Mark RHIner 


S HAKES fell sharply on 
the French stock, ex- 
change yesterday as in- 
ternational confidence in the 
government was shaken by 
the sight of students, public- 
sector workers and railway- 
men marching side by aide in 
demonstrations throughout 
the country. 

Traditional rightwing vot- 
ers, such as lorry drivers, 
doctors and shopkeepers, also 
threatened action against the 
government 

The national employers’ 
council. CNPF. urged the gov- 
ernment to find a solution to 
the industrial unrest which 
has helped ruin hopes of an 
early economic recovery. 

Shops were the worst hit by 
the continuing transport 
strikes, notably in the Boule- 
vard Baussmann — the 
Oxford Street of Paris — 
where big department stores 
were almost empty. 

Anger at government policy 
was reflected In demands by 
gas and electricity workers 
for an end to privatisation 
measures. For the first time 
in nine years some public 
utilities were cut off during 
the marches. 

The national rail strike was 
almost total and there was lit- 
tle hope of a quick settlement 
The few London -Paris Euro- 
star services operated by Brit- 
ish drivers were stopped by 
obstacles laid on the lines. In 
Paris, there were no com- 
muter trains, buses or Met- 
ros. Traffic jams beginning at 
4am covered about 400 miles 
of approach roads during the 
morning rush hour. 

About half the postal sys- 
tem was at a standstill and 
state communications work- 
ers began strikes in some 
areas. 

• Up to 200,000 public-sector 
employees, including teach- 
ers. arsenal workers and even 
striking railway personnel, 
were paid twice in November 
because of a problem in the 
Bank of France’s central 
computer. 

The Bank refused to com- 
ment on how much money 
had been paid out in error 
and promised that the prob- 
lem would be solved within 
the next few days. 
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A rich vein of optimism 

President Clinton’s secret weapon: words 


JOHN Major should learn two lessons 
from Bill Clinton's visit to Belfast 
First to hire that man’s speechwriter. 
Second, that the way to peace in North- 
ern Ireland lies through the people as 
much as through the politicians. 

In retrospect what Mr Clinton 
achieved yesterday was very simple but 
very effective. He did none of the things 
that old fashioned Irish republicans 
hoped and none of the things that 
congenital British unionists feared. He 
just went to Northern Ireland and with 
a minimum of complicated precondi- 
tions he lifted people's spirits and made 
unlikely things more possible again. He 
made some excellent speeches and he 
made a good ecumenical impression all 
round. He did it by the simple but 
underrated expedient of talking well, 
hitting the right note, using the lan- 
guage as a friend rather than an enemy. 
and bringing a bit of glamour and 
vision into the long slog towards a 
happier Northern Ireland. 

British people Find it easy to sneer 
when American politicians do that but , 
the truth is that Mr Clinton was able to , 
put a lot of people’s hopes and feelings 
into uplifting words. Very few politi- 
cians engaged in the Northern Ireland 
peace process manage this art You 
can’t imagine Mr Major or Sir Patrick I 
Mayhew, or even John Bruton or John | 
Hume pressing these buttons, let alone , 
Gerry Adams or Ian Paisley. The only 1 
one who has come near it was Albert 
Reynolds, and he has left the stage. And 
yet speaking well to the people is impor- 
tant. It's one of the things that politi- 
cians are there for, for goodness' sake. 
It is something which British ministers 
are very bad at By comparison with Mr 
Clinton they seem culturally conserva- 
tive, linguistically constipated and po- 
litically limited. Yet his are the skills 
that the situation calls for. And they are 
doubly important in Northern Ireland, 
where there is a mass of goodwill and 


optimism waiting to be tapped, hut 
where most politicians seem more 
afraid of the people than to wish to 
reach out to them. 

It's easy for Mr Clinton, you might 
say. He's a here today and gone tomor- 
row visitor who has an electoral self- 
interest in pretending to the folks back 
home than things in Ireland are simpler 
than they really are. He's got a great 
grasp of a handshake but not a great 
grasp of the politics. Phooey. Mr Clin- 
ton has been the right man at the right 
time this week. The peace process had 
been bogged down in detail and position 
taking. Sourness and suspicion were 
taking over again, ft needed an injec- 
tion of good nature and a fresh perspec- 
tive. These were what Mr Clinton pro- 
vided. His arrival was a catalyst for the 
twin-track agreement and his presence 
has made people feel that better things 
are accessible again. 

Throughout the long crisis in North- 
ern Ireland since 1968 there have been 
occasional moments when the mass of 
unpolitical, non-sectarian people who 
simply want to live as good a life as 
they can have asserted themselves. But 
not very many. In retrospect that has 
surely been a crucial part of the prob- 
lem. To some the peace process and the 
ceasefires may have seemed to be fasci- 
nating moves in a big chess game 
played by politicians. But the big guar- 
antee of both has been the people. The 
vast majority of all people of all cul- 
tures in Northern Ireland want peace 
rather than war or politics. It is their 
manifest approval of the new era which 
largely prevents the politicians, armed 
or unarmed, from taking the situation 
back into the trenches. Imaginative 
politicians would have appealed di- 
rectly to the people right from the start 
of the peace process. It has taken the 
American president to show what 
imagination can achieve. Let's hope the 
lesson lives on when he has gone. 


Post early for the Chancellor 

Mr Clarke must stop using the Post Office as a tax collector 


THE GOVERNMENT’S decision to 
more than double the "dividend” which 
the Post Office is forced to hand over 
each year to the Treasury is grossly 
unfair and should be abandoned imme- 
diately. It makes a mockery of the 
promise to allow the PO to operate in a 
more commercial fashion following 
Michael Heseltine’s failure to get it 
privatised. 

As a result of a little-noticed measure 
in the Budget the Government has 
raised the dividend the PO must pay 
from £178 million to £298 million in 
1996/97 and in the following year from 
£178 million to £320 million. Suddenly 
we are being catapulted back to the bad 
old days when public enterprises were 
regarded as milch cows by govern- 
ments hungry for cash. 

It is right and proper that the Post 
Office, one of the most efficient and 
profitable organisations of its kind in 
the world, should pay a fair dividend to 
its owner. But what is fair about this? 
As part of the new “commercial free- 
dom” the PO’s dividend payment was 
set at half post-tax profits. This is 
roughly what comparable private sec- 
tor firms pay over to their shareholders 
as dividends. No one could quarrel with 
that. But the Treasury is laying down 
in stone the extremely high dividends 
the PO will be required to pay for the 
next two years even before it has an 
inkling of how profitable it actually will 
be. No private sector company could 
possibly work under such conditions. It 
means that the PO will have to pay 


these sums over to the Treasury even if 
it is making a loss and, as the PO hinted 
yesterday, it will almost certainly 
result in prices being increased earlier 
than planned. This, in turn, will reduce 
the PO's competitiveness at a time 
when it is facing increasing competi- 
tion from home and overseas. Had the 
PO decided off its own bat to abuse its 
monopoly power to boost profits for its 
shareholders it would rightly be dis- 
patched to the Monopolies Commission. 

In effect the Government is, unforgiv- 
ably, using the postal service as a form 
of surrogate taxation. It is forcing the 
PO to raise the price of its stamps by 
more than the market requires in order 
to help finance the tax cuts in the 
Budget This is not only dishonest but 
regressive as well because people too 
poor to pay tax who buy stamps will 
have to help pay for tax cuts for the 
better-off. It is ironic that one of the 
reasons the Chancellor is short of 
money is that corporations in the pri- 
vate sector are not paying nearly as 
much tax as the Treasury had fore- 
casted. In fact some of them — like Mr 
Murdoch's empire — are trying to kick 
the habit completely. To rectify this the 
Chancellor is raiding a successful na- 
tionalised industry. And that’s the nub 
of it The Government will never for- 
give the PO for being what it is — a 
world class public enterprise. Such 
beasts are not supposed to exist and the 
Government is rectifying the situation 
with an enthusiasm that borders on 
vindictiveness. 


A double-edged gift for Aids Day 

Better trends don’t blunt the need for preventive measures 


YESTERDAY’S announcement of the 
freeze on the health service’s special 
allocation for Aids could not have had 
worse timing — the eve of World Aids 
Day. Yet the bad news coincides with 
much better news. New projections 
show an absolute fall (about seven per 
cent) in the projected spread of the HIV 
virus amongst homosexuals and bisex- 
ual men. Although a 25 per cent in- 
crease among heterosexuals is still fore- 
cast by 1999 this is less than half the 
increase projected just two years ago. 
Unlike most of the world, Britain is 
succeeding in slowing the spread of the 
virus. All those fundamentalists who 
objected to the Government's safe sex 
campaign — and the free needles to 
reduce the spread among addicts — 
should take note. Cumulatively, there 
have been 25,000 HIV infections since 
records first began in the early 1980s of 
which 11,500 have already led to Aids 
with 68 per cent (7,870) having already 


died. Proportionately, France has three 
times as many Aids cases and Spain 
seven times as many. 

Ministers will argue that the reduc- 
tion in cases justifies the freeze on 
resource allocation, hut as the projec- 
tions still show a small overall increase 
that does not wash. More seriously, 
ministers must ensure the Aids preven- 
tion campaign rem ains sacrosanct Un- 
like much cancer (166,000 deaths a year) 
and heart disease (200,000 deaths a 
year), all Aids cases could be prevented 
with safer lifestyles. As each case costs 
up to £30,000 a year to treat, huge 
savings can be made by prevention. It is 
in the interests of the health service — 
as well as the potential victims — that 
the prevention campaign maintains its 
momentum. Sensibly, the new cam- 
paign will focus on the most vulnerable 
people: homosexuals, drug addicts and 
people from (or visiting) Africa Every 
new generation needs a new message. 



Letters to the Editor 


This is London. Here are the cuts I an inahArn 


T HE BBC World Service country's reputation abroad. 
is right to be anxious Whenever I travel, as an MF 
about the impact of the or private citizen, I encounter 
20 per cent cut in its capital praise and admiration for die 
funding announced in the World Service. Its work and 
Budget (World Service faces reputation must not be threat- 
en cut, November 30). This ened for the sake of short- 
is the first cut ever during the term fiscal considerations, 
course of an already agreed (Dr) Kim Howells MP. 
funding Triennlum. House of Commons, 

It could affect the World London SWIA 0AA. 

Service’s ability to make it- 
self heard at a time when lAfE are greatly concerned 
competition for audiences is VV to learn that the funding 
intense. Much of the capital for the BBC World Service is 
budget is earmarked for being cut Its news service 
essential investment in trans- and educational programmes 
nutters and satellite distribu- will be of critical importance 
tion. Although the BBC has during the coming years. This 
said it will look at the scope is especially significant in Af - 1 
for using the Private Finance rica. as the struggle to rein- , 
Initiative, there could be state democracy proceeds, 
severe difficulties in applying For the long-term prospects 
this to the BBC’s overseas- of the UK and the Common- 
based capital projects, ft will wealth, it will be critical to 
clearly be difficult for the foster English language train- 
World Service to raise over £6 mg and skills- transfer pro- 
million In the next financial grammes relevant to busi- 
year, particularly at such ness. All this will be placed in 
short notice. jeopardy unless the World 

The World Service’s grant Service, and other educa- 
has already been reduced in tional agencies, are encour- 
real terms by 8 per cent since aged and funded to continue 
1994/ 95 and many MPs on all their good work, 
sides feel strongly that for- DC Thome, 
ther cuts are shortsighted. Director-General, 

Peter Temple-Morris MP. Commonwealth Trust. 

House of Commons, 18 Northumberland Avenue, 

London SWiA 0AA. London WC2N 5BJ. 

C UTS in funding to the IN announcing the overseas- 
world Service will do laid Budget figures, the Gov- 
nothing but harm to this eminent trumpets the figure 


of £2,1 54m for this year as one 
of the world's biggest, while 
the £2^0 lm for 1997/8 is tri- 
umphantly proclaimed as an 
"Increase". These figures 
don't compare very well with 
those ann ounced m last No- 
vember’s Budget £2JZ78m for 
1996/7 and £2,328m for 1997/a 
And our pitful aid budget is 
still less than half the UN tar- 
get figure of 0.7 per cent of 
GNP, even though the latter 
has allegedly been a Govern- 
ment “ aim ” since 1979. 
Geraldine Grey. 

57d Drakefield Road. 

London SW17. 

T HIS Government is by no 
means doing any favours 
for our 11 million senior citi- 
zens. Since 1979, pensions as a 
proportion of average earnings 
have Mien from 21 per cent to 
15 per cent Our pensions and 
benefits are among the EU*s 
lowest Regarding the increase 
in the state retirement pen- 
sion, due next April, the Gov- 
ernment has no alternative but 
to honour this commitment 
“By law, the amounts to make 
up your pension . . . are 
reviewed once a year and 
when necessary increased in 
line with the inflation rate so 
as to maintain their value. The 
increase to take effect in April 
of each year.” 

CF Fisher. 

186 Bringhurst, Orton Goldhay, 
Peterborough PE2 5RU. 


I AM one of those single 
parents, 48 and not em- ! 
ployed. In court next week 1 1 
shall be unwillingly divorced , 
after 17 years' marriage. This 
follows my middle-aged, clas- 1 
siocar-fiozatic husband's move 
to live with a younger woman. 

I firmly believe in the nu- 
clear family [ believe figures 
stating that the economic well- 
being of women a year after 
divorce falls by 73 per cent; 
whilst that of men rises by 42 
per cent The Budget shows it 
to be dear that 1 am of meagre 
benefit to this government 
The little help 1 receive from 
the state is to be reduced in 
real terms whilst my husband 
will enjoy his hobby tax-free. 

I can’t change the Govern- 
ment but I can attempt to per- 
suade the judge of this injus- 
tice; and I will do what I can to 
influence how my children 
vote. I still can’t afford whisky. 
Anne (nee Riddell). 

Eddngton, Fershore. 
Worcestershire WR10 3AX. 

N O NEED for a new charity 
to give schools and hospi- 
tals the money they need (Let- 
ters. November 29). Existing 
charitable foundations have of 
late been besieged — inveigled 
— into making up for govern- 
ment cutbacks. 

Martin Davis. 

Summerfield Charitable Trust. 
25 Rodney Road, 

Cheltenham, Glos GL501HX. 


The art critics Merest 51 " BbU£iHT 


A S ONE of the protesters at 
the Tate Gallery on Mon- 
day, preventing people from 
exercising their right to view 
two dead carcasses. 1 must ex - 1 
press my disappointment at 
the moral bankruptcy of the 
Turner Prize judges and win- 
ner. The exhibit increased the 
demand For dead animals by 
two, and cheapened the life of 
a mother and child. The artist 
shoud be reincarnated as a 
dairy cow. 

Paul Gaynor. 

People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals, 

PO Bax 3168, London NWl 2JF. 

I NOTE that the rather odd bi- 
sected cow my son and I saw 
at the Tate Gallery recently 
lacked an udder. The implica- 



tions of this absent organ are 
serious for the whole concept 
of this art work, entitled 
“Mother and Child". I don't 
know what Mr Hirst asked for 
at the slaughterhouse, but I 
think he should consider 
carefUUy before patronising 
that establishment again. 

I’m afraid we got more fun 
out of the Gainsboroughs, 


Spotting Darcy and Bennet 
family look-alikes. 

Ann Pettitt. 

Gwastod Bach. Llanpumsalnt, 
Carmarthen. Dyfcd SA33 6LH. 

"TTJE Turner Prize... wasn't 
I Turner a painter? 

LA Myers. 

65 Derwent Way. 

Braintree, Essex CM7 8UX. 


The unforgiven I What seduced Uncle Sam 


I LOST most of my family in 
a concentration camp. Al- 
though I have come to terms 
with this, the one thing that 
infuriates me is when people 
like Lord Longford urge us "it 
is time to forgive” (Maligned 
missionary, November 27). 
Had, for instance, my parents 
survived the camps and for- 
given their torturers, it would 
have been a virtuous thing to 
do. We who escaped the Nazis 
have no moral right to for- 
give. How would Lord Long- 
ford like it if he were to be 
attacked and robbed in the 
street and his friends took it 
upon themselves to forgive 
the mugger? 

A Granmann- 
Pendwyallt Road, 

Whitchurch. 

Cardiff. 

Y OUR profile of Lord Long- 
ford recalled to mind a 
meeting of the Campaign for 
Homosexual Equality, at 
which he was guest speaker. 
He persisted in referring to 
those present as “homosexua- 
lists" and assured us all that, 
although Christ was nowhere 
recorded as having con- 
demned ''homosexualism". 
He would have done so had 
Be been asked. 

When I expressed surprise 
that Lord Longford felt com- 
petent to speak on behalf of 
the Son of God, be went into a 
paroxysm of rage and accused 
me of being arrogant 
Henry D Robertson. 
Gloucester Terrace, 

London W26HU. 


"THE naive Americans, the 
I shift y Irish and the noble 
British — Hugo Young (Com- 
mentary, November 30) cer- 
tainly doesn’t want for 
national stereotypes. He 
seems to share the view of 
many people in Britain that 
the Irish are somehow mess- 
ing up their “special relation- 
ship” with America. Like 
some coquette, the Irish are 
luring the Americans away 
from their long-standing 
“sensible” partnership with a 
mixture of blarney and 
Guinness. 

Bill Clinton has very clear 
domestic political reasons for 
investing a fraction of his 
time- and energy on “facilitat- 
ing”, as he terms It, a resolu- 
tion erf the Irish question. The 
makers of his election videos 
are already assessing which 
snippets can be used for their 
foreign-policy-success ad next 
year. Whatever his motives, 

however. Bill Clinton's con- ; 
tribution has been consider- 
able in bringing the national- 
ists thus for. Gerry Adams 
knows that ffa bomb explodes , 
in London he's going to have \ 
an angry phone call from \ 
close advisers of the Presl- , 
dent of the United States. 
James Malian. 

8 Berry Close, 

WinchmoreHUl, 

London N21 2RY. 

“TTM McKANE’S letter <No- 
I vember 30) needs challeng- 
ing. On what basis was a six- 
county unit chosen for “self- 
determination”? The six 


counties were never treated 
separately beforehand. They 
form the larger part of the 
(nine-county) province of Ul- 
ster — but Ulster too was par- 
titioned. It Is not passible 
even to argue that each 
county exercised its own 
right to self-determination: 
the County Councils of Fer- , 
manag h and Tyrone both “de- 
clared for the Dail" in the 1 
twenties, a mini-rebellion 
that was viciously suppressed 
by the forces of the northern 
statelet at the time. 

This issue Is important 
even now: if the unit of self- 
determination Is to be arbi- 1 

trary, why shouldn’t the city ; 

of Derry, the constituency of 
West Belfast and even Gerry 
Adams’s granny’s house all 
exercise their “right to self- 
determination" by seceding 
from Northern Ireland? 

As for the Conservative 
Party, they have always put 
pragmatism before Imperial- 
ism. They were happy to see 
the 26 counties secede and 
remove an anti-Tory bloc 
from Parliament. 

Bass Tyrrell. 

Moate, 

Co Westmeath. 

Ireland. 

Our (ax number is 0171 837 
4530. Please include a full 
postal address, even on e- 
mailed letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge these we do not 


On Shore 

THE comments attributed to 
I Susan Shore's family about 
Foreign Office and consular 
support for her (Driving with 
the hitmen, November 27) are 
wide of the mark and will 
needlessly undermine public 
confidence in our consular 
services. 

They contrast oddly with 
the written thanks we have 
from foe Shore family. Prior 
to her release from prison 
Susan Shore wrote to our Vice 
Consul: “A lot of gratitude is 
due to you and your office: 
fighting on my behalf doing 
all you possibly could to mini- 
mise my stress." Susan Shore 
knew from the numerous tele- 1 
phone conversations with our 
staff that, had she wanted a 
consular visit, she would have 
got one. As it was. she devel- 
oped a close understanding 
with our Vice Consul who did 
indeed, personally, send 
Susan Shore and all other 
British prisoners in the Or- 
lando area a Christmas card. 

Rt Hon Jeremy Hanley MP. 
Minister, Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, 

London SWIA 2AH. 


an iceberg 

1 A /HERE have your corre- 
V V spondents Messrs Wil- 
son, Geddes & Larvin (Let- 
ters, November 28) been all 
these years? One of the prior- 
ities of the first post-war 
Labour government was to 
pass a Catering Wages Act to 
provide a minimum wage in 
the catering industry and, of 
course, to make tipping 
unnecessary. 

And what happened? Cus- 
tomers went on tipping, 
where, that is. they could find 
a catering establishment open 
for business. Except at the top 
watering holes, where ex- 
pense did not matter, and 
family-run caffs, it was Im- 
possible to get a meal after 
the early evening. The Act 
gradually fell into disuse and 
was ignored, but I have no 
recollection of its repeal. 

Clare Smith. 

29 Church Path, 

E ms worth, 

Hampshire PO10 7DP. 

M Y husband has taught in 
prisons for the last seven 
years. Since the privatising of 
prison education he has had 
to work at four establish- 
ments to keep the same 
amount of hours as he origi- 
nally worked at one prison. 
Now, at HMP Blantyre House, 
his hours are being Increased 
from four to seven hours per 
week with no rise in pay. How 
can this happen? 

Name and address supplied. 

Y OUR Diary (November 30) 
prints misinformation 
about our development appeal 
which, far from spending 
more than it has raised, has 
both raised funds for the soci- 
ety’s work and substantially 
raised foe level of the society's 
activities. Our finances run 
from June to June: your piece 
concerns our annual accounts, 
so you were only reflecting 
start-up costs. 

Glenys Thornton. 

Director of Development, 

The Fabian Society, 
ll Dartmouth Street, 

London SW1. 

L ORD MANSQN (Arena. No- 
vember 28) believes that if 
"sodomy between consenting 
adults” is legal, why shouldn’t 
killing animals be legal too? 
Quite right What a grown fox 
chooses to do in the privacy of 
his or her field is surely none 
of our business. If the animal 
wishes to indulge in kinky, 
masochistic practices such as 
being chased and savaged by a 
pack of hounds, then who are 
we to impose our human mo- 
rality upon it? 

Alan Seaman. 

Shaw Lane. Markfield. 

Leicester LE67 9PW. 


A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: Those 
of us who live a stone's throw 
from Hadrians Wall have 
sometimes been accused of 
being indifferent to its power- 
ful influence, its amazing 
structure. 73 miles across the 
neck of England. Actually we 
feel both proud of the Wall 
and protective of it One of the 1 
treasures of our Wall is that i 
you can actually walk on it 
Not surprising, therefore, 
that parts of it are frilling 
down and having to be 
repaired. Trouble is that as a I 
chunk of history, the Wall is 1 
unique and I quite under- 
stand that some of those with 
a stake in it (there are nearly 
100 organisations and individ- 
uals concerned) now want to 
increase its accessibility to 
the public. The general idea is 
to double the number of visi- 
tors, two million a year al- 
ready, spreading the load , 
across less well-known sites, i 
Some of the landowners who 
used to wish the tourists 
would stop walking past their 
dining room windows and 
leave them in peace, now wel- 
come them for the economy erf 
the district On a drizzly day 


1 went up to a favourite 
stretch of foe Wall arid had an 
hour of untrammelled walk- 
ing. I did slither up and down 
a few steep stretches, one 
known as foe Cat Stairs, and 
scrambled along a craggy bit 
which was quite slippery due 
to foe sheep sbit But there is 
such a marvellous feeling of 
empathy with the Romans, a 
sense of history and above all 
it is a walk on foe wild side. I 
never met one visitor, only a 
farmer exercising one of the 
horses he trains for National 
Hunt racing. “Marvellous 
country for getting them fit," 
he said. 1 watched him canter 
off up a heathery scree which 
must have stretched the mus- 
cles. This is the time of year 
when the rams are running 
with the ewes. One belliger- 
ent tup climbed right up on 
the Wall to look at us and took 
a Shine to our dachsund, cor- 
nering her under a crag. She 
was capable of defending her- 
self but I feared for the fel- 
low’s fine Roman nose if he 
persisted in butting her and 1 
had to chase him off, back to 
his harem. 

VERONICA HEATH 
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sending less to find the 
rlfht person would he a 

erjaiinapy false economy 

, thl> excitement I 
Kj^® 5r eot to mention the 

BBC spent 25 
“^“ c f tees— or about a 
Mi of the job's £13.300 sal- 
Kn IB the quest for. . . 
wait for It . - a photocopier 
operator. Could you make it 
op? I honestly don’t think 
you could. 


O UR old friends, the 
taxing fraudsters of 
Nigeria, are at it 
a 8®w. The latest missive, 
sent to a firm in south Lon- 
don. is from Bayo Adeola 
Ademola, who describes 

himself as an accountant at 
the Federal Ministry of 
Works & Housing in Lagos. 
Mr Ademola requests the 
requisite company details 
to allow him to transfer the 
entire contents of a bank ac- 
count to another country, 
and promises Mr Kearney a 
10 per cent cut of $33,572 
million. This is all standard 
stuff. Wbatgive8 this fax its 
unique savour is Mr Ademo- 
la’s timely explanation for 
'such wondrous philan- 
thropy. The Nigerian mili- 
tary regime, he explains, 
“seeks for legitimacy and 
recognition by the interna- 
tional community”. 


A PARTY has been held 
to celebrate the de- 
parture from the 
Daily Express of my friend 
Sir Nicholas Lloyd, argu- 
ably Britain’s finest news- 
paper editor since the man 
in charge of the Padding 
Lane Examiner splashed 
with “Fire chief says it’s all 
under control" one Septem- 
berdayin 1666. The bash 
went spiffingly. until Nick 
was given the mocked-up 
front page invariably pre- 
sented on such Fleet Street 
occasions. When he saw the 
headline. ‘Tarewell Lord 
Lloyd!", the smile left his 
face instantly, and be began 
a protracted bout of glower- 
ing at the man responsible, 
his richly talented deputy 
Craig McKenzie. And no 
wonder. It would be appall- 
ing if he were denied the 
peerage he so rich ly d e- 
serves because Downing 
Street mistakenly thought 
he’d been blabbing to col- 
leagues about an imm inent 
ennoblement. 


A NEW piece of driving 
Mm legislation for Wales 

^ ^hfla thrown up a hid- 
eous legal minefield. From 
next April, William Hague 
has announced, Welsh 
learner drivers will be 
allowed to display a“D 

(Dysewyr is Welrii for n 

learner) rather than an *-• 
in the principality. How- 
ever, as its MP Alex UeriU® 
has told the House, one ade 
of the main road through 
the village of LJanjunechis 
S&tglamL, wbUe the other 

is in Wales. Mr Carlite won- 
ders whether it would he 

instead to change 
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T BEspirftofse^nal 

ejsssgr 

^Christin^o^bat 

also the scores 
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^g^Satthebo^nirf 

^tavitoticm.'-Tick^ 

Seach,” W says,‘a?dfj s<> 
lately must bepaid for In 
advance.” 



Washed up in a war 
of Cups and dishes 
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Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


H 


ERE’S AN acrid dis- 
location. Mr Rupert 
Murdoch, whose tax- 
mitigation efforts 
make every day a Budget 
Special for his empire, an- 
nounces the planned birth of 
a 24-hour TV news channel to 
serve all the world. It will be, 
he says, more “objective" 
than the CNN lot. Meanwhile 
wane week, same world) the 
British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration gets the blessings of 
Bottomley for Charter 
renewal. New invocations 
about “due accuracy and Im- 
partiality” are enshrined in 
print But in even smaller 
print. Chancellor Clarke 
hacks another lump out of the 
BBC World Service. The im- 
becility is choking and fog be- 
yond dismally enfolding. 

Pass the night goggles and 
the aspirins as you inrh for- 


ward one step at a time. The 
World Service has. infinitely 
predictably, got its lumps be- 
cause the Foreign Office de- 
fends that budgetary patch 
when the Treasury bargain- 
ing gets tough. FO ministers 
may hymn the wonders of the 
English language and BBC 
impartiality in after-dinner 
speeches between Budget 
whiles, but at number- 
crunching time the choice 
lies between safeguarding the 
chaps and embassies they em- 
ploy directly and a Bush 
House add-on which they are 
merely required to stump up 
for. No contest You look after 
your own first, and pass t he 
second-hand pain. It keeps 
happening. It will go on hap- 
pening for as long as White- 
hall plays World Service 
paymaster. 

Step Two is that Charter 
renewal. It's jointly hailed by 
the sainted Virginia and Mr 
Marmaduke Hussey. The BBC 
(amid all the usual pothering 
from Tory backbenchers and 
the Daily Mail) is required to 
take more meaningless words 
on board. What is “due accu- 
racy and Impartiality”? Who 
speaks for “undue inaccuracy 
and rampant bias"? Fresh 
working parties are sum- 
moned to create revised 


guidelines exorcising any 
residual opinions that pro- 
gramme-makers may hold 
and cementing still fairer 
treatment of passing politi- 
cians. Since the BBC already 
sits atop a guideline moun- 
tain, the reasonable assump- 
tion in-house is merely of 
more of the same and life 
chuntering on much as nor- 
mal. The prize, the great 
prize, of the exercise is differ- 
ent. It is the continuance of 
the BBC In recognisable, 
licence-funded form for an- 
other span of years — the sal- 
vation of the Birt tenure, with 
many plaudits attached. 

But now the slippery path 
of the week offers a sudden 
pothole. It’s Christmas, so we 
get the Queen rather than 
Princess Diana. We also get 
the cerebral chief of BBCi an- 
nouncing £46 million of holi- 
day shows to a grinding script 
about “the public's great ex- 
pectations". Hold on. Whilst 
Mr Yentob was hymning Aun- 
tie's Brand New Bloomers, 
somebody's stolen the Cup 
Final. To be precise: Mr Mur- 
doch (speculating to accumu- 
late, see above) has bought 
the Endsleigh League from an 
out-gunned ITV and the ter- 
restrial commercials have 
recouped by buying the Cup. 


The conjunction. Charter or 
no Charter, could not be more 
menacing. It is BBC holy writ 
that the licence system can 
only be sustained if people 
are prepared to pay this 
media poll tax. You can’t ex- 
pect such preparedness for a 
patchy, minority service. 
Therefore the Beeb must com- 
pete on all fronts. Therefore 
(hearts and minds) it must 
win the Christmas ratings 
battle. But the sporting battle 
is already lost No football 
lover this winter or cricket 
lover next summer can sur- 
vive on Corporation gruel 
And Mr Murdoch’s asset- 
stripping, in a world the Mo- 
nopolies Commission doesn't 
reach, proceeds Inexorably 
apace. 

By next Charter time the 
holy writ will be confetti — 
and all thinking people 


No football lover, 
or cricket lover 
next summer, can 
survive on 
Corporation gruel 


within the BBC know as 
much. Unsustainable. Mean- 
while. though, just hatting on 
from year to year has to 
serve. And change must be 
kept as imperceptible, as in- 
cremental. as possible. 

Alas: change at any rate is 
still change. Because the poli- 
ticians of whatever hue see it 
too they sense the weakness 
and the opportunity for pres- 
sure. That’s what Mrs Bot- 
tomley's litany of fudge 
phrases is all about That’s 
why Mr Blair's Mr Campbell 


can fire off feisty faxes. That's 
why newspapers with other 
TV interests to fry can start 
ladling the curdled sauce of 
moral indignation. That’s 
why a riveting chat with the 
Princess can somehow be 
turned into a cause for BBC 
apology. 

And thus, I greatly, sadly 
fear, we face many more 
years erf a news agenda under 
the siege of attrition. A mis- 
sion to explain and process 
and package — rather than a 
mission tore veaL ITV (legally 
regulated, cost beset) has 

been through that mincer al- 
ready. They carve at ITN bud- 
gets. They perforce replace 
expensive investigation 
shows with cheap chat shows. 
Only the banner of World in 
Action still files consistently 
above half mast 

It is the same tale (occa- 
sional Panoramas and 
smaller flags apart) at the 
BBC. Great correspondents 

like Martin Bell can be brave 
ar>d accurate abroad. They 
can tell us, in terms, what the 
Bosnian Serbs are doing. But 
was that mission to reveal 
there in Northern Ireland? 
What would have happened if 
John Maples' memo about 
Tory desuetude had dropped 
in Broadcasting House rather 
than the FT newsroom? What 
would have happened to 
P hili p Gould's parallel tome 
on Labour’s unreadiness? 

One can hugely respect 
many hundreds of fine broad- 
casting journalists: and I do, I 
do. But always look for the 
context, for the mounting 
pressures. Mr Murdoch seeks 
to bring his own ‘•objectivity” 
to the world. And meanwhile 
the great bank of objectivity 
we have. Charter or no Char- 
ter, is wreathed in mists one 
step beyond. 


Happy days on 
Radio Caroline 
with the boys 



Bel Littlejohn 



Beware this abuse 


Lord Donaldson worries 
that Michael Howard’s 
continuing interference in 
judicial matters could lead 
to despotic government 


I 


WAS a judge for 26 
years. Every morning 
when I entered my court 
I knew that whoever 

else might be on trial, X 

was too. Neither I nor any 
other judge would make any. 
complaint about this. The 
judges are, ip a sense, the 
teoresentatives of society as a 
whole- It to, right that they 
should carry out their duties 
in the full gaze of the public 
and that they should be 
judged by that public. - 
That mid, there to a differ- 
ence between informed and 
uninformed criticism. At one 
Sme I believed that rf a 
judge’s sentence ^was cxiti- 
Ksed, he had foiled.. Either, 
hto sentence was wrong or he 
vS foiled to explain the 
reasons for that sentence. I 
gtill think that thto Is tree,- 

w only if those t^dring 

have attended the trial and 

heard the reasons given by 
thejndge. The problem mwa- 

SSriJthat critiesm to. so 
often voiced on the. basisat a. 
wholly misleading appreeia-. 
"r; if ’ the facts based upon 
^ssarily truncated media- 

r would not be anting this 
article. Uninformed criticism 
•- irritating and indeed de- 


pressing 


for the Individual 


judges concerned, but nowa- 
days it goes with the terri- 
tory. However in recent 
months we have seen an en- 
tirely new development This 
is an attack by politicians on 

the Judiciary as a whole. This 
is without precedent in my 
professional lifetime and 
raises very serious constitu- 
tional issues. 

Our unwritten constitution, 
like the written constitutions 
of all other democracies, is 
based upon a separation of 


tween foe powers of Parlia- 
ment those of the Govern- 
ment and those of the 

Judiciary. Parliament is su- 
preme: The Government gov- 
erns in foe exercise of powers 
-granted to it by Parliament 
The Judiciary enforces foe 
will of Parliament including 
foe common law in so far as it 

has not been modified by Par- 
liament Xn so doing it admin- 
isters foe criminal law, and 
adjudicates in disputes be- 
tween' citizen and citizen, and 
citizen and the state. This to 
.what is meant by foe rule of 
tow. 

1 have said that Parliament 
'igsupreme and it to.- It can. if 
it- wishes, alter this delicate 
hqfance by transferring some 
‘df the powers and duties of 
the Judiciary to the Execu- 


tive. Such a course would, 
however, pose a considerable 
threat to foe freedom of the 
individual citizens. It is one 
thing to be governed by the 
rule of law. It is quite another 
to be governed by a despotic, 
albeit no doubt benevolent 
Government And any Gov- 
ernment which seeks to make 
itself immune to an indepen- 
dent review of whether its 
actions are lawful or unlawful 
is potentially despotic. 

This concerted attack upon 
foe Judiciary is clearly a pre- 
lude to an attempt to secure 
Parliamentary authority 
requiring the judges to pass 
life sentences, thereby trans- 
fering some sentencing pow- 
ers to foe Government curb- 
ing foe powers of the Judges 
to take full account of foe 
circumstances of individual 
cases by providing for mini- 
mum. sentences, and limiting 
the powers of foe courts to 
decide, by means of judicial 
review, whether- foe Govern- 
ment is exceeding foe powers 
granted to it by Parliament 

There will be some who will 
wonder whether such, pro- 
posed measures are dictated 
by an objective consideration 
of the public good, or by elec- 
toral imperatives. But let that 
pass. What could be the objec- 
tive justification? 

First as to minimum sen- 
tences. Human wickedness 
and frailty know no bounds 
and every case is different. 
Judges are trained to evaluate 
this and to distinguish be- 
tween wickedness and frailty. 
This is not to say. that their 
duty is to administer person- 
alised justice. Far from 1 1. 
Parliament sets maximum 


sentences and that deter- 
mines the relative serious- 
ness of different types of of- 
fences viewed as a whale. 
Judges take their cue from 
ttiiA. By contact with other 
judges, they seek to ensure 
that offenders of comparable 
culpability receive similar 
sentences. In addition they 
receive and act in accordance 
with guidance from foe crimi- 
nal division of the Court of 
Appeal. 

No system is perfect and 
judges will make mistakes. At 
one time sentences could only 
be altered if the accused 
entered an appeal This left 
society as a whole with no 
remedy If the sentence was 
manifestly too lenient This 
has been remedied and now 
the prosecution too can ap- 
peal with the agreement of 
foe Attorney General 




0 WHAT is the need 
for minimum sen- 
tences? There will al- 
ways be wholly excep- 
tional cases in which an 
unusually lenient sentence is 
not only justified but 
required, if justice to to have 
any real meaning. If Parlia- 
ment thinks that foe Judi- 
ciary is identifying too many 
r gcpg as falling within this 
category, the rraxedy lies not 
In mandatory minimum sen- 
tences, but in a statutory di- 
rection that judges shall only 
impose lesser sentences in 
special circumstances which 
the judge identifies when 
passing sentence, if the Attor- 
ney General considers that 
foe circumstances were not 
sufficiently special, he will be 
able to appeal. Second as to 


mandatory life sentences. At 
present foe only mandatory 
life sentences are tor murder. 
There are historical reasons 
for this stemming from foe 
abolition of capital punish- 
ment although many con- 
sider that this is an anachro- 
nism which should be 
abolished. Judges, however, 
can and do in foe exercise of 
their discretion impose life 
sentences when the law so 
permits and (hey are unable 
to determine when, if ever, 
foe accused will cease to he a 
danger to foe public if left at 
liberty. It is then for the 
Herne Secretary, acting judi- 
cially, to decide when foe 
criminal can safely be 
released. 

I have no problem with the 
power to impose discretionary 
life sentences. Indeed I think 
that this power is essential. 
However, this is subject to foe 
vitally Important proviso that 
the Home Secretary can be 
relied upon to act judicially in 
deciding whether and when 
the convicted person can 
safely be released. This in- 
volves, amongst other things, 
refusing to be swayed by 
madia and other campaigns in 
relation to particular cases. 
On current evidence, I do here 
have anxieties. Any increase 
in mandatory life sentences 
gives foe Home Secretary ad- 
ditional scope for exercising 
the power ctf release politi- 
cally. 


T! 


HXRD. as to judicial 
review. Judges exer- 
cising this jurisdic- 
tion have never been 
conce rne d with whether they 
do or do not agree with foe 
policy which dictates particu- 
lar action or inactions by 
Government and other au- 
thorities. Their sole concern 
is whether It is or is not 
lawful. Hus in turn depends 
whether it is or is not author- 
ised by Parliament 

All Governments believe 
that their actions are in foe 
public Interest and have no 
difficulty in persuading them- 
selves that they msut be Law- 
ful. To be told by judges that 
they are not in fact acting 
lawfoBy is an affront which 
they find it hard to accept 
Much easier to say, and some- 
times believe, that the judges 
are entering foe political 
arena and are disagreeing on 
policy grounds. 

It to true that in recent 
times there have been an in- 
creasing number of judicial 
review decisions which have 
been adverse to the Govern- 
ment Whether this is due to 
the fact that one political 
party has been in power for 
an exceptionally long period 
and has become unusually 
convinced of its own recti- 
tude. or to an increasingly 
carefUl scrutiny of govern- 
mental actions by foe Judi- 
ciary or to an increasing 
awareness on foe part of the 
public that they can look to 
the courts for protection, is 
not for me to say. Probably all 
three factors have made a 
contribution. Suffice it to say 
that if ministers think that 
they are being treated un- 
justly, they can appeal They 
rarely do so. 

As I have said. Parliament 
is supreme: If, as I think in- 
advisedly, it wishes to alter 
the role and powers of the 
Judiciary , tt can do so and foe 
Judiciary wifi, as always, loy- 
ally conform. Criticism of in- 
dividual derisions is the right 
of everyone, although In- 
formed criticism is prefera- 
ble. What is to my mind un- 
pardonable is to mount -a 
campaign of abuse and criti- 
cism of the Judiciary as a 
whole. It can only have one 
certain result and that is to 
weaken public confidence in 
the judicial system. Without 
that confidence foe rule of 
law no longer works mid. ail 
our freedoms are at risk. 


L ONG live rock’n’roll! 

This thoug h t — this phi- 
losophy — has been in 
my head this past week, ever 
since the dawning of the 25fo 
anniversary ctf the tragic Bea- 
tles split-up. And now with the 
death of disc-jockey Stuart 
Henry things have come foil 
circle and the fourth square of 
the triangle has finally been 
laid forest 
For me, the history of rock 
n’ roll begins and ends with 
Radio Caroline. As most 
people know, 1 was out there 
from Day One, as studio assis- 
tant to Jack Straw, who 
hosted the popular "Jack-It- 
In” show at 2 every morning 
before handing over (“HI 
Dave, how’s tricks?”) to Dave 
Lee Travis (‘"Trix? Now, that’s 
one groovy lady!!). 

Not for nothing was Radio 
Caroline called Pirate Radio. 
It was always deeply question- 
ing of the timaa fn which it 
lived, and in many ways it 
was the cradle for foe kind of 
radical thought that has 
entered the Tnafrigtraam of 
Labour policies under the 
present leadership. In fact, I 
think it is- now safe for me to 
reveal that in January 1985, 
when Tony Blair was search- 
ing for a catchphrase by 
which he could demonstrate 
the revitalisation of Old 
Labour, “Caroline Labour” 
came second in the shortlist, 
only to be pipped by “New 
Labour”, which Tony felt 
would have more appeal for 
Radio One listeners. 

It’s by now well known that 
the young John Prescott was 
Chief Steward on board Radio 
Caroline, holding court as that 
magnificent ship bobbed its 
way amidst the treacherous 
storms of the raging North 
Sea. It’s an open secret- that 
John didn't set much store by 
the birth of rock to’ roll. “Bli- 
mey O’Reilly!” be would ex- 
claim whenever a fresh photo- 
graph of the Beatles was 
produced. “Are those birds or 
blokes?” This would irritate 
Jack Straw, who wore hto hair 
long, so that it came just over 
his collar, and with sideburns 
too. At that time, of course. 
Jack was in what I called his 
Jason King” phase, all 
mauves, medallions and frills, 
though bis main medallion 
bore the head of Keir Hardle, 
in keeping with Jack's social- 
ist principles. 

Ah! The memories come 
flooding baric like ninepins. 
Petty Officer Prescott — as he 
then was — spent much of his 
time trying to “come down 
like a ton of bricks" (his own 
words) on those who saw fit to 
flout foe ship’s rules, particu- 
larly where dirty fingernails, 
long hair, loud music and il- 


licit substances were con- 
cerned. Often he would burst 
Into a studio while foe ON 
AIR li ght was still on, forcing 
the DJs — Tony Blackburn, 
Rockin’ Robin Cook, Emperor 
Rosko — into an all-over body- 
search while they attempted 
to carry on chatting to listen- 
ers in a convivial manner. 

Basically, Petty Officer 
Prescott was a fish out of 
water, bringing olde worlde 
notions of discipline to foe 
casual new world, of rock ’n’ 
roll. He always expressed a 
preference for the smooth to’ 
easy sounds of James Last and 
his Orchestra (“at least you 
can tell he’s a fella"), pounc- 
ing on anyone be suspected 
might be engaged in subver- 
sive a ctivity . I’ll never forget 
foe day he found Simon Dee 
and Robin Cook lying on a 
purple bean-bag in their tie- 
dyes whistling the latest 
charfouster by The Pretty 
Things, ipwfmg through foe 
Collected Sayings of Kahlil 
Gibran whilst sniffing on a 
joss stick “To think I went on 
the Jarrow March for the likes 
of you," he said. “You never,” 
replied Robin. John blushed. 
*1 were speaking metaphori- 
cally,” he retorted. 

Radio Caroline reached out 
to foe soul of a generation and 
kissed It better. Without Pro- 
cul Harum's A Whiter Shade 
Of Pale charting at Number 
three^t is impossible to imag- 
ine that the Vietnam war 
would have S udde nly, 
our generation realised that 

chang e — real fthang g — 
comes not through speeches 
or direct action but through 
popular song. “Morning Has 
Broken," «mg Cat Stevens; 
and a generation laid down Its 
arms and learnt to love. 


I 


TS a lesson Old Labour, 
with all its talk of unions 
this and wage-demands 
that, somehow faile d to mas- 
ter. But Tony and Harriet and 
Margaret and Jack know bet- 
ter. Unlike the older genera- 
tion — Foot, Berm. Healey — 
Radio Caroline taught them to 
he at ease with themselves. 
These days, before every meet- 
ing of foe Shadow Cabinet, 
Tony insists members strip 
down to their vests and boxers 
and “work-cut” with Harriet 
Harman (“I want to see you 
move it to foe right!”) to 
music by Crosby, Stills, Nash, 
Meacher and Young. Clothes 
back on. we then gather round 
the table to recite and medi- 
tate upon Desiderata, or New 
Desiderata as it has become 
since Jack Straw applied his 
own particular magic to it 
Go placidly amidst the 
noise and haste — and remem- 
ber that foe answer to life's 
oonftision lies in drawing up a 
major disc ussi on document,” 
we say, as Tony plays the 
Opening bars of Classical Gas 
on bis dummy-guitar. Then 
It's herbal tea all round. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I some- 
times see Petty Officer Pres- 
cott looking fidgety. ‘1 could 
murder a Cup a Soup,” he 
mattered last session. I some- 
times think it's as if Radio 
Caroline sank in vain. 


PLEASE HELP A LITTLE 
DONKEY IN DISTRESS 


These four donkeys were found starving and m the most 
appalling condition. They were infested with lice and their 
neglected, overgrown hooves made walking extremely 
difficult. They had been kepi with horses and had suffered 
deep and painful bite wounds on their backs. Their fear of 
humans was so intense that one poor donkey threw himself mi 
the ground, trembling with fright when first examined by the 
vet 

We am now providing them wife the care they deserve. We 
have rescued over 6,700 donkeys but there are still donkeys m 
trouble who need our help. Please try to spare a lmie, this 
Christmas, to help us with the immense cask of giving all our 
donkeys the food, love, care and attention they need. 

Our administration costs amount to just under 6p in the £1, so 
any help you can give will provide direct help to the donkeys. 


IM TASK HELP IS TO HELP EH EM 


1 Please send donations to: 

1 The Donkey Sanctuary. (Dept EGNl). 

1 Sidmouth, Devon, EX 10 0NU 
iTeL- (01395) 578222 
I Enquiries to Dr E D. Svendsen, M.B.E. 



Reg. Charily No. 3648 1 ft 


, I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for £ . 
Name: Mr/Mrs/Miss 


Lord Donaldson was Master of 
the Rolls 1982-92 


Address. 


.PostCode. 
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Charles Warrell 


1-Spy with a 


winning eye 



Allan Merson 


The material 


of history 


C HARLES Warrell. 
the first Big Chief 
I-Spy, who has 
died aged 106, 
started I-Spy in 
1948. Since then there have 
been 40 million books sold, 
100 titles published and over 
10.000 objects to spot. There 
have also been nine publish* 
ers. eight owners and seven 
series — all issued without 
any significant break for 47 
years, and supported for most 
of their history by a parallel 
newspaper feature and the 
Redskin Tribe/Club. 

Apart from a period of four 
years, when David Bellamy 
was Chiefl-Spy and the series 
became oriented towards con- 
servation, the tone and con- 
tent of the books has 
remained supri singly consis- 
tent. There's been some slight 
change in emphasis in " spot- 
ting" objects — the original 
Abbey to Zebra is now Burger 
to Superloo — but this series 
of cheap pocket-sized, well-il- 
lustrated and extremely accu- 
rate spotter books has 
remained much the same. 
The books hare kept their 
creator's original promise 
that “you will never look at 
ordinary things in the same 
way again”. 

Although Warrell was a 
remarkable self-publicist, few 
of his biographical details are 
known. He described himself 
as a son of a West Country 
schoolmaster, and himself be- 


came headmaster of a Not* 
tinghamshire school at the 
age of 23, where he stayed for 
more than 20 years. He had 
served In the Balkans during 
the first world war. 

His first stories were about 
the school goldfish and mice, 
and his first published book 
was The Science Of The SotL 
(1920). followed by Sane 
Arithmetic For Seniors In 
1937. 

Belief in education as “the 
fun of finding out", led to his 
advising the Home Secretary 
on teaching in Borstals. For 
the same reason, from 1940 he 
published a series of small 
self-help guides: the HI Teach 
You series sold three million 
copies — as Warrell 
remarked, “that's a lot cf nin- 
epences”. Like so many other 
future money-spinners, from 
Sherlock Holmes to Billy 
Bunter. the I-Spy series was 
repeatedly' rejected by pub- 
lishers. Warrell initially pub- 
lished the series himself — 
and they were sold in 
Woolwortb’s. 

At first he produced I-Spy 
for his own Warrel!*Way 
series of “spotter books", the 
publication of which was 
soon taken over by the Daily 
Mail Shortly after, it trans- 
ferred to tile News Chronicle, 
and, when that ceased publi- 
cation in 1960 the newspaper 
columns went back to the 
Daily Mail, though book pub- 
lication continued with the 


successors of the News 
Chronicle. 

Warrell sold tire I-Spy copy- 
right around 1956-57 in Eng- 
land (to News Chronicle), and 
then sold it also in the US and 
Germany. As late as 1881, 
aged 92, he was still involved 
in publishing in the US. And 
when the new Mlchelin r-Spy . 
series started in 1991 be ob- 
jected to newspaper reports 
which described him as “the 
late", saying; *Tm looking 
round for something else to 
do”. 

The organisational aspects 
cf 1-Spy and its system of cere- 
monies, awards and costumes 
probably owe much to Ernest 
Thompson Seaton’s Woodcraft 
Indians — a scouting group 
formed at the beginning of the 
century in the US — and other 
similar organisations, like the 
Camp-Fire Girls. Hie “spot- 
ting” books most likely de- 
rived from the tradition of cig- 
arette cards, story papers and 
war-time aircraft spotting 
books. 

It seems that not much of I- 
Spy was original, but Charles 
Warrell must be congratu- 
lated on his popular series 
which gave such tremendous 
appeal and lias lasted so long. 




A LLAN Merson; who 
has died aged 79, was 
a stalwart' of the 
hugely talented histo- 
rians' group of the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain 
from its foundation in 1946. 
He remained an unswerving 
Communist — undeterred by 
the changes in eastern 
Europe — for his entire adult 
life. 

He was born In Northumber- 
land the son cf a garage propri- 
etor, and was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful pupil at Newcastle 
Royal Grammar School, in 
1934 he went up to Ballkd Col- 
lege, Oxford, to read history, 
came under the influence of 
his lifelong friend. Christopher 
Htu, four years his elder, and 
developed the first of his 
specialist historical interests, „ 
in 16th and 17th century Brit- 
ish history and the English 
Revolution. Impelled in part by 
the Spanish Civil War, he 
joined the CPGB. After gradu- 
ating be went on a scholarship 
as an English assistant In a 
German school in Wurzburg as 
the Nazis were taking over 
Austria. 

After a pre-war spell as a 
civil servant he served in mili- 
.tary intelligence, spending two 
and a half years in Iceland, 
editing a forces newspaper and 
in contact with Icelandic and 
British Communists. This ex- 
traordinarily mild Stalinist 
was demobilised as a major — 
and married to an Icelander. 

In 1946 he was appointed a 
history lecturer at the then 
University College of South- 
ampton, where he remained 
until his 1977 retirement His 
sparse publications an British 
history were principally 
articles in CPGB journals but 
much less beterodoxly, be- 
tween 1952 and 1965 he edited 
three volumes cf the Third 
Book Of Remembrance of 
Southampton. 151489, fin: the 
Southampton Record Society, 
and contributed Town Privi- 
leges And Politics to Tudor 
And Stuart England (1958) to 
Our History, the CPGB history 
group’s fine series of pam- 
phlets. Two more Our History 
pamphlets, Problems Of The 
German Anti-Fascist Resis- 
tance 1933-1945 and The Nazis 
And Monopoly Capital, fol- 
lowed in 1966 and 1973, the 
Third Reich being his other ac- 
ademic specialism. Commu- 
nist Resistance to Nazi Ger- 
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Charles Warrell. writer and 
teacher, bom April 23 1889; died 


November 26 1995 


Tribal 


. . . Big Chiefl-Spy celebrating his 104th birthday photograph: tiu cuff 


John Chant 


Ahmed Abdel-Wadoud Karadawi 


Concern for 
the carers 


Planning a new role for refugees 


J OHN Chant, director of 
social work for Lothian, 


10 social work for Lothian, 
has died aged 57 at the pinna- 
cle cf a brilliant career. Both 
his managerial competence 
and his skills in personal 
relationships made him an 
ideal social worker and an 
excellent leader. Yet perhaps 
his greatest contribution lay 
in his ability to understand 
the feelings and needs of dis- 
tressed people and in the help 
he gave to those charged with 
the task of caring. 

Yet the beginnings for John 
Chant were not auspicious. 
Bom in Somerset, his mother 
died when he was a few days 
old and his father when he 
was seven. He was looked 
after by relatives and spent 
some time in care. He left 
school early and worked as a 
farm labourer before training 
as a nurse and then as a social 
worker. 

He became director of 
social services for ’his home 
county in 1974. Under his 
guidance, the services in 
Somerset became known as 
efficient Innovative and sen- 
sitive to those they served. He 
advised in several important 
inquiries, notably the Cleve- 
land Inquiry into Child 
Abuse, and ills views were 
widely sought 

In 1989, John Chant was 
appointed to the post in Lo- 
thian. where his firm but 
gentle leadership revitalised 
his department He continued 
to lecture on child abuse, al- 
ways challenging police, doc- 
tors and social workers to 
define what was in the best 
interests of the child. 

That be supplied a vision 
with an overlay of sound 
practical advice owed much 
to the influence of his early 
life but more to his roots in a 
happy and supportive family. 
He leaves bis wife Joyce, and 
children Kitty, Eric and 
Laura. Many people in the 
future will be cared for better 
because of his care and 
concern. 


I T IS not only refugees who 
will mourn Sudan's Dr Ah- 
med Abdel-Wadoud Kar- 
adawi. who has died aged 
50. His ideas affected aid pol- 
icy across the globe. He was 
born in western Sudan and 
after graduating from the 
University of Khartoum — he 
later received a masters and 
doctorate at Reading and 
Oxford — be joined the Com- 
mission for Refugees in Khar- 
toum in 1970. It was a time 
when Eritreans were fleeing 
an oppressive government 
and Fighting for liberation. 

The seventies and eighties 
were crucial to African refu- 
gee policy and Ahmed’s con- 
tribution. in Geneva and 
within Africa, forced a re- 
think of the role of the refu- 
gees — not merely as benefi- 
ciaries. but as resources in 
the planning of assistance. 

His philosophy was made 
concrete in the Sudan. There 
was official recognition of the 
humanitarian wings of libera- 
tion groups, which allowed 
them to raise funds and im- 
port on the same basis as 
every other foreign non-gov- 
ernmental organisation. He 


also more than once threat- 
ened the “security forces” 
that he would report them to 
Amnesty over individual de- 
tentions. He saw interven- 
tions for refugees as a way 
also of improving conditions 
for their hosts. 

He never compromised on 
principle in the interest of 
personal security. In 1985 


thousands were dying of star- 
vation because Sudan’s Presi- 
dent Gaafar N inner! refused to 
declare a famine, and thus 
trigger international assis- 
tance. A BBC journalist asked 
Ahmed where the fault lay. 
With the government, he 
replied. 

In the early eighties when 
the West introduced restric- 
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Karadawi . . . refugees should be consulted about needs 


tionist asylum policies.-he re- 
joindered that “donor govern- 
ments should not forget that 
African governments are 
quick to learn and will follow 
your example." Today Rwan- 
dan refugees are trapped on 
the Kenya/Tanzania border 
and Tanzania has justified 
the closure of its border by 
citing the United States' treat- 
ment of the Haitians. 

Karadawi was acutely 
aware of the problems created 
by foreign aid and foreign 
workers. Refugees, he in- 
sisted, should be the first to 
be consulted about their 
needs and they were the most 
important resource to be 
tapped. 

Ahmed acted with cool good 
humour even during the dir- 
est emergencies and was a 
blindingly bright light for 
many of us fumbling about in 
eighties' Sudan. He promoted 
the integration of refugees in 
host societies. 

His influence on our under- 
standing of refugee issues 
began with his exposition of 
the consequences of the 
United Nations High Commis- 
ion For Refugees camp policy. 


which attempted to depoliti- 
cise and confine refugees in 
the interest of local states. In 
a series of publications he ar- 
gued against a refugee-centric 
approach which exacerbated 
tensions between them and 
their hosts and created politi- 
cal ferment 

He spent much of the 1980s 
in residence at Oxford Uni- 
versity's Refugees Studies 
Programme and inspired the i 
dream that such centres I 
would develop globally. He { 
also organised meetings in 
Sudan between the refugees 
and the authorities on how to i 
tackle xenophobia and im- . 
prove security. 

Ahmed was an inspiration, 
with experience and knowl- 
edge that can never be 
replaced. He is survived by 
his wife, Selma Mahmoud 
Maarouf, a son and daughter, 
his parents, five brothers and 
three sisters. 


many (1985), the pinnacle of 
his scholarly career, entirely 


typteaBy was a work of deep 
political engagement . 

Allan devoted his life to the 
Communist movement. He 
was a Marxist education tutor, 
a member of the district com- 
mittee cf the CPGB and leaflet- 
led, demonstr a ted, and can- 
vassed for the Southampton 
branch. He helped at Daily 
Worker and lata: Morning 
Star bazaars, and sold the 
newspaper on the streets. 

Hus may suggest a humour- 
less automaton. Yet this was 
far from the case. A strikingly 
handsome! man, men and 
women were equally drawn to 
him. Totally without pretext 
sian, he provided a model for a 



Merson . . . gentle Stalinist 


new and better life: egalitar- 
ian, respectful of the young, 
gentle, mocking of hypocrisy, 
pomp and authority. I recall a 
memorable weekend in 1966 
with him, his second wife, Eliz- 
abeth, and stepdaughter at 
their flat in the large New For- 
est house which was a 
remnant of an e x per i ment in 
communal living. An all- 
weather wearer of sandals, he 
strode over the beathland with 
remarkable youthfulness. Al- 
lan Merson ended his life as a 
devout member of the hardline 
faction, the Communist Party 
of Britain. I do not pretend to 
understand — and do not con- 
done — his uncritical political 
faith. But he was a man of ex- 
ceptional character. 


DavM Goodway 


Allan. Leslie Merson, historian, 
bom August 26, 1916; died Octo- 
ber 28. 1995 


Birthdays 


Woody Alien, actor, writer 
and director, 60: Gordon 


Barbara Harrell-Bond 


Dr Ahmed Abdel-Wadoud Kar- 
adawi, academic and activist for 
refugees, bom October 19, 1945; 
died November 20, 1995 


and director, 60; Gordon 
Crosse, composer, 58; Mike 
Denness, former cricketer. 
55; Eva Evdokimova, balle- 
rina, 47; Frank Gillard, 
broadcaster, 87; Dame Alicia 
Markova, prima ballerina, 
85; Keith MIchell, actor and 
director, 67; Bette Midler, 
singer and comedienne, 50; 
Gilbert O’Sullivan, singer, 
49; Stephen Poliakoff, play- 


wright, 43; Richard Pryor, 
actor, 55; Dame Mildred Rid- 
delsdell, former senior civil 
servant 82; Dr Janet Rltter- 
man, director. Royal College 
of Music, 54; David Roddan. 
general secretary, Prison 
Governors Association, 37; 
Lord Roll of Ipsden, econo- 
mist 88; Charlene 'Hlton, ac- 
tress, 36; Lee Trevino, golfer, 
56; Stephanie West, classi- 
cist, 58; 


Lloyd Lambert Letter 


Death Notices 


Fifty years in the band, no flashy solos 


Brian F toy oroft 


Leonard Emest John Chant, 
social worker, bom April 23, 
1938; died October 31. 1995 


L LOYD Lambert, who 
has died aged 67, was a 
front-rank jazz bassist 
from New Orleans who be- 
came known to European au- 
diences through his reward- 
ing association with the 
singer Lillian Boutte. Never 
one for the flashy solo, he 
was adept at providing a 
solid rhythmic foundation 
for her group, building on 
half a century of bandstand 
skill. Like many Louisiana 
musicians, he was equally at 
home with traditional jazz 
and rhythm and blues, and 
recorded with artists like , 
Ray Charles, Little Richard, 
Louis Jordan and Roy 
Brown. i 


Lambert was bom in Thi- 
bodaux, Louisiana, “about 59 
miles out of New Orleans and 
a great town for having a 
good. time". His father, the 
much-respected “Professor” 
Adam Lambert, was the first 
black man to teach In a local 
white convent school, and en- 
couraged his children to play 
music. One son, Adam Lam- 
bert Jr. became an accom- 
plished jazz guitarist and an- 
other, Phamous Lambert, is 
still active as a pianist In 
New Orleans. 

Inspired by Bunk Johnson, 
the New Orleans trumpeter, 
and encouraged by his father. 
Lloyd took up trumpet in his 
teens and played with a local 


band headed by Horsea Hill. 
After trying piano and guitar 
he settled on bass, and joined 
the saxophonist Plas Johnson 
in New Orleans before form- 
ing his own R&B band in 
1953 — he claimed to have 
been among the first electric 
bassists. 

At Hill's urging he teamed 
up with the stager Guitar 
Slim (Eddie Jones), and their 
recording erf The Things 1 
Used To Do became a 
national R & B hit; this led to 
major tours, culminating in 
appearances at Harlem's 
Apollo Theatre. 

“We drew more people 
than Sammy Davis Jr at that 
time. That’s how hot that re- 


cord was,” said Lambert Ray 
Charles, then “badly strung 
out” In New Orleans, was I 
added to the band as pianist 
for the record session. 

An alcoholic, Eddie Jones 
died in 1959 aged 32, an early 
victim of the rock 'n' roll life- 
style. Lambert was by then a 
sessionman with blues stars 
such as Big Joe Turner, T- 
Bone Walker and Little Rich- 
ard — he played on the leg- 
endary Long Tall Sally and j 
Tutti Frutti. “They all would 
come to New Orleans to re- 
cord," Lambert said. , 

After Slim's death, Lam- 
bert moved to Houston, 
Texas, appearing with saxo- 
phonist Arnett Cobb's jazz 


combo for eight years and 
also fronting a trio. Then in 
1973 he was back performing 
— and recording — “with 
every kind of band in New 
Orleans" before linking with 
Boutte, whose musical pedi- 
gree included blues, gospel 
and jazz. Her travels were 
worldwide but Lambert 
stayed true to his principles: 
“I never try to shine — I Just 
go up and do the job. I was 
never out of work, you 
know." 


Peter Vacher 


Lloyd Lambert, bassist, bom 
June 4, 1928; died October 31. 
1995 


Martin Ecclestone writes: 
Coming to Stroud in 1990, it 
was my great good fortune to 
become a neighbour — and 
friend — of George Ivan 
Smith (obituary, November 
22) and his wife, Mary. 

In his last weeks he told me < 
how he chaired a discussion , 
group in Australia in the late 
I thirties, insisting that every- 
one should put forward posi- 
I tive rather than destructive 
views. From his hospital bed, 
he wrote about Africa, was 
excited about the Hubble 
Space telescope's pictures, 
and shared his delight in Sea- i 
mus Heaney’s poem about the , 
railway children, who j 
thought “words travelled the 1 
wires in the shiny pouches of 
raindrops/ Each one seeded 
fhll with the light of the 
sky ..." To all, George com- 
municated light and warmth. 


COCKCROFT. Hmy Kalth, (Had pM» 


hilly « MUtrwd Lodoa, Todmortfon oped ' 
on Monday NowunEor Z7Tti 1995. Lovi 


husband a the lata Kathknn Mary, dear 
(aJhor at Mary. Sunn. Malcolm and Hobart, 
bsiovod pranatathar and Drad-sranda&wr. 
Funeral service at SL Marys Church. Tod- 
monlen 18.15am Monday December 401. Ha 
flowers dIum. donations » dashed Id The 
Homs Farm Trust, c/a J & C Warburton. 
Broadstona Scrsot. Todmonfen. Lancs OL1 
BAL 


28th 1995 
rants#" Hals 


A On November 
-ortune d 'Audi* 
agad 03 years. 


Dearly loved »rtfa of the tola Hugh Alan 
Fortune and Moved mother of Robert 


Irwin, mother -in-law ol Susan and much 
loved gra n dmother of Mane and Laura. 


loved gr an dmotner of Mar 
Finer si Private No llowers 


WOLFF. Dr Simon Paid, on 2StA November 


1995 tuddenly at homo, aged 38 years. 
Beloved nuebend of Undb Hanan. devoted 
tamer to An|a and Paul -Maul aa, loving son 
of Paul and Ursula and efleeuanata brother 
to Angela. Isabel and Matthew. Fuieral 


Service lor family and dose friends at SL 
Joseph's Cathode Church, HUghgafa. on 


Thursday 7th December at 1200 noon, td- 
lowed by burial at Httfigafe Cametary. 
Flowers to Willem Nodes Funeral Direc- 
tors. 2 Broadway Parade. Crouch End. 
London NS Telephone 0191 340 2487. 
Memorial Sendee to be announced af a 
later date 


■To place your anoouncamaM telephone 
0171 611 9000 


Jackdaw 


Novel life 


IMAGINE A world without 
radio, without television, and 
without film. That was my 
childhood in a provincial part 
of Europe. At that time, the 
impact of books was much 
greater than it is now, and I 
profited from the library of 
my grandfather, which was 
largely composed ofbooks 
from the 19th century. The 
only atlas was so outdated 
that it had a big white spot in 
the middle of Africa. The 
mystery erf the time was 
revealed to me not by Marcel 
Proust but by James Feni- 
more Cooper. Authors like 
Fenimore Cooper wane very 
popular at the time in 


abridged and somewhat gar- 
bled versions for children . . . 

[The novel is] an impure 
. form. I have taught Dos- 
toyevsky at Berkeley far 20 
years. A born novelist, he 
would sacrifice everything; 
he knows no obligations of 
honor. He would put any- 
thing in a no veL 

Dostoyevsky created a 
character in The Idiot, Gen* 
erallvolgta, who is alter and 
tells stories — how he lost his 
leg in a war, how he buried 
his leg, and then what he in- 
scribed on the 1 tombstone. 
The inscription is taken from 
the tomb ofDostoyevsky's 
mother. There you have a 
true novelist. Icouldn'tdo 
that... 

Literature is bom out of a 
desire to be truthful — not to 

hirfc anything and not to 
present oneself as somebody 
else. Yet when you write 
there are certain obligations, 
what I call laws of form. You 
cannot tell everything. 

Of course, it’s true that 
people talk too much and 
without restraint But poetry 
imposes certain restraints. 
Nevertheless, there is always 
the feeling that you didn’t un- 


veil yourself enough- A book 
is finished and appears and I 
feel. “Well, next time I win 
unveil myself.” And when the 
next book appears, I have the 
same feeling. And then your 
life ends, and that's it 
The Polish noveltstandpoet, 
Czeslaw Milosz, interviewed on 
the on-line journal. The Paris 
Review (http.7/ioww.VQyager- 
co.com/PRJp.toc.html). ML 
Iosz, who considers himself Pol- 
ish, was actually bom in 
LUhuaniatnlSll. 


Choc mate 


1 1 STILL feel my soni-mate 
may be out there somewhere. 
Mean while, exploring differ- 
ent close relationships, Tve 
been questioning. Why, be- 
cause I have a moderately 
close friend I occasionally 
sleep with, does that make 
him in some friends' eyes 
more a “significant other" 
than an intimate friend who I 
feel for passionately? . . . Yet 
the people I touch, hug, give 
and receive massage from, 
laugh with ... are these not 
intimate relationships too? 
I've also spent chosen times 
of passionate celibacy, trust- 


! tag a rhythm that goes in- 
| ward as well as outward in 
relationship, creating a par- 
ticularly powerful chant or 
dance, a piece of writing, a 
I meditation. 

Camping alone or with 
others, making fire, carrying 
I water reminds me of a more 
integrated way of living back 
in my first floor flat Tm a 
non-smoker, ride a bike, don't 
have a car, recycle paper for 
both personal andbusiness 
use, care for my plants, and 
go far enough into the dark* 

ness to see how the moon’s 

i doing. I incline towards or- 
ganic veggies, do most of my 
work as a massage therapist 
on the LETS system and, 
when it all gets too much, | 

binge on chocolate. 

From The Challenge cf Inti- 
macy by Elizabeth Beedlein the 
Bristol-based “guide to posi- 
tive change", The Spark. 
Thanks to Frank Spink. I 


Unsound 


• Flute: “It is not an instru- 
ment with good moral effect 
It is too exciting" — 
Aristotle. 

• Harpsichord: “Two skele- 


tons copulating on a tin roof' 
— Sir Thomas Beecham. 

• Cello; “Td rather listen to a 
bee buzzing in a stone jar" — 
Bernard Shaw. 

• Bassoon: “Crow with a 
nosebleed" — E Diktonius. 

• Saxophone: “A gentleman 
is one who knows how to play 
the saxophone but doesn't" — 
Anon. 

• Accordion: “An instru- 
ment in tune with the feelings 
of a murderer’'— A Bierce. 

• Violin: “You call it diffi- 
cult, Six? I wish it had been 
impossible" — S Johnson. 

• Clarinet “There are only 
two instruments that are 
worse than a clarinet two 
clarinets” — A Bierce. 

• Trombone: “Far too holy 
to be used often"— 
Mendelssohn. 

• Voice: “How wonderful 
opera would be if there were 
no stagers" -- Rossini. 

Ten instruments Insulted, con- 
tributed to Classic CD magar 
zinebyJanQxrlssonof 
Sweden. 


down at the bridge on Villiers 
Street There were always 
fires going and there were al- 
ways plenty of blankets. 
Charities, and all sorts of 
weirdos preaching at you, 
were always coming down 
with bowls of soup, bread, 
sandwiches and blankets. I 
was with a girl, RacheL There 
was a gang of us young ones 
and we all used to look after 
each other. In the daytime 
our gang went begging on 
Hungerford Bridge. Me and 
Rachel they would be sorry 


for ub; with our size, we'd just 
sit there, a couple trying to 
make it in the world. We 
could make £55 in an hour. 

Normally it would be night- 
time when everyone else was 
asleep we had nooky because 
it was companionship. The 


relationship lasted three 
months: When we’d finished. 


I started hanging out with, 
and then moved in with, a few 
young guys who were living 
in a squat in Peckham Park 
Road. We had no money and 
so one of the guys decided he 


Cte^ic cr; 


was going out on the game 
and said that he was off to do a 
punter and get some money. I 
thought, well if hecan do it so 
canL 

We got very drunk and I 
asked him what I should do. I 
was told to always use a con- 
dom and charge £50 . . . I don’t 
mlnddotagthe rent it’s noth- 
ing rm ashamed o£ As far as I 
was concerned it was a way of 
survival. I didn'tmind hav- 
ing to do the sex, or just 
blanked it out in me head .. . 

My results came back posi- 
tive . . . I was frightened to 
death. I started getting blind 
drunk every night. ..I 
couldn't figure out where I 
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Rent payments 


IT WAS all right stopping 
down at the Embankment 


Bad noise . . . Classic CD 


could have got the HTV. Td 
always used a condom on the 
rent and they'd never broken 
. . . From me knowledge of 
how the infection is passed 
on it had to come from 
Rachel, but I never actually 
believed you could get it from 
a female. Rachel and I didn't 
use condoms because we 
were too out of our heads. 
There were no messages 
about safer sex out there on 
the streets and no condoms. I 
don’t think people expected 
you to be having sex. while 
living rough. 

From Madsar’s story in Male 
Order: life Stories from Boys 
Who SeUSex by Barbara Gib- 
son, published by Cassell and 
reprinted intheBig Issue 
to coincide with World Aids 
Day, today. Madsar developed 
Aids and died six laeeks after 
writing this. 


Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
imUjmkdmeigtmrdmnr 
.co.uk.: fax 0172-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 ■ 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Gfaister 
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mpanies accused of underestimating waste • Higher charges ‘could have met repair bills’ l Notebook 
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Otwat attacks leaks failure ““1^ 





regulator f or 
reduce leaks 


r ATER compa- 
nies were yes- 
teniay sharply 
criticised by 
the industry 
failing to 




the 


much water gets 


accurately how 
through 


their pipes to the end ^r 1 

Figures from companies 

S* 85 Md Severn 

Trent,, which have invested 
more m monitoring delivery 
indicated that some comoa- 
? e , re °ver estimating 
water delivered and so under- 
estimating both unit costs 
““leakage figures, he said. 

This summer, customers 
nave been much concerned by 
the leakage figures as esti- 
mated by the inevitably un- 
certain methods used by the 
companies,’* he added. 

Oftel had examined 
whether companies had 
achieved the leakage targets 
set in 1989. “in many rase s 
reductions planned, and paid 
for, in the price limi ts set in 
1969 have not been achieved,' 
he said. Companies would 
now have to meet those tar- 
gets from their own 
resources. 

Last night. Labour renewed 
its attack on both the Govern- 
ment and Ofwat for tailing to 
monitor the companies’ per- 
formance. It called on Ofwat 
to identify the companies 
which had broken their prom- 
ises to reduce leaks. 

Shadow environment secre- 
tary. Frank Dobson, said Mr 
Byatt's report was a further 
illustration of how the water 
companies had been “allowed 
to get away with coining 
money while not discharging 
their responsibilities”. 

Ian Lang, the Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary, yesterday 
defended the regulatory 
regime in place for utility 
companies and said it was 
still in an evolutionary phase. 
“As the system evolves it will 
build a record of solid 
achievement," he told MFS. 

He announced that the Gov- 
ernment planned to extend 
competition in the water and 
waste water services indus- 
try. initially for the benefit of 



very large users such as 
ppwer stations mid chemical 
companies. 

Anglian Water, meanwhile, 
has been accused of creaming 
off profits by scaring custom- 
ers into baying over-priced 
pipework insurance policies 
covering risks already pro- 
tected by most normal house- 
hold contracts. 

Insurance broker Colin 
Ryan has attacked It for con- 
ducting a door-to-door leaflet 
campaign - advertising its 
pipework policy which costs 
£45 annually. 

Mr Ryan said he could in- 
sure an entire house for the 
same price and that the water 
company had produced pub- 
licity literature which was 
'alarmist, scandalous and 
totally misleading” in a bid to 
sell their '’grossly over- 
priced” policies. Earlier this 
year. Anglian was forced by 


Ofwat to withdraw its promo- 
tional mater ial 

Mr Ryan conducted a straw 
poll of 245 homeowners to 
find that only five had experi- 
enced any pipework problems 
over the past four years, and 
that their average repair cost 
was just over £100 — although 
their premiums would have 
topped £11,000. 

A spokesman for Anglian 
said the product was made 
available in an attempt to 
bring home to people their 
responsibility for maintain- 
ing their pipes. 

• Over half of all low-in- 
come gas and electricity con- 
sumers using token meters 
have difficulties paying for 
tokens and have been forced 
to- cut themselves off; accord- 
ing to the findings of a dis- 
turbing new survey carried 
out by Cardiif University, 
writes Simon Beams. 


Swalec rejects second bid 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


I HE 
I war 
I util 


PHONEY takeover 
war between the Welsh 
utilities continued yes- 
terday when South Wales 
Electricity rejected Welsh 
Water’s proposals for a 
“winning bid" valuing the 
company’s shares at 916p. 

The next move lies with 
Welsh Water which has 
broken off negotiations 
after seeing its two bid pro- 
posals branded by the Swa- 
lec management as foiling 
to represent true share- 
holder value. Its chief exec- 
utive, Graham Hawker, 
said the board would con- 


sider its options and make 
an announcement shortly. 

Andrew Walker, his 
counterpart at Swalec, said 
he was fed up with the 
water- company's "'dither- 
ing and prevarication” 
since it first announced its 
interest in making a hid 
three weeks ago. 

He said a lot of manage- 
ment time was being tied 
up even though Welsh 
Water had yet to make a 
formal offer. If it did not 
make up its mind quickly, 
he would consider asking 
the City Takeover Panel to 
make the water company 
“put up or shut up". 

Swalec yesterday 
revealed that it had 


Fury as exchange plans 

order-driven upheaval 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 


A BITTER row is looming 
between the City's lead- 
ing market makers ana 
the Stock Exchange over yes- 
terday's decision to open up 
the London market to order 
driven" trading- . 

As foreshadowed by the 
Guardian last week, the Stock 
Exchange .yesterday an- 
nounced plans to 
don the world's only mpfeet 
to offer both "order driven 
and “quote driven 
The decision, t aken yester- 
di by toe Stock Exchange 
bSrd headed by chief esecur 
Michael I^wren^could 
nave toe way for the most pro- 
found upheaval in the 
Stock Market since Big Bang 

m *rtfkxchange bdJjwstig 
failure to offer the oroer 
driven” option, which pro- 

^festerandch^de^ 
costs on some type ® 

transactions, woitid rlsk^ 
fog out to overseas rivals. The 


trading system, which 'is al- 
most universally adopted in 
other major markets, in- 
volves buying and selling 
shares by posting up order 
tthuvn available on an elec- 
tronic bulletin board. 

But significant market 
makers are unhappy about 
the speed with which the ex- 
change has taken toe deci- 
sion. And several big firms 
believe that widespread dis- 
cussions are needed in order 
to protect the interests of City 
firms which have staked their 
future on a quote-driven deal- 
ing system. This operated by 
advertising buy and sell 
prices drawn, up by- market 
makers who earn their com- 
mission in. the “spread” be 1 
tween the two sets of prices. 

A spokeswoman for NatWest 

Markets said last night “Our 
priority is to have a system 
which maximises liquidity. 
But a great deal of -di s c ussion 
needs to take place in order to 
clarify what the philosophy 
will be and to ensure that 

users have technology.” 

Another big market, maker. 


who refused to comment pub- 
licly. said there is "a lot of 
friction and discontent about 
this. We need to clarify toe 
position”. 

Mr' Lawrence yesterday ad- 
mitted that the exchange had 
. yet to decide bow the system 
would work. But he added 
that the decision to reform 
the market demonstrated 
“leadership" and a commit- 
ment by toe Stock Exchange 
to face up to the threat of com 
petition from overseas mar- 
kets. He declined to say 
whether there was unani- 
mous board approval for the 
plans at yesterday’s meeting. 

A special sub-committee of 
the Stock Exchange board has 
been formed to liaise with 
London-based brokers in 
what are likely to develop 
into heated meetings. 

Tradepoint, meanwhile, 
which has already started a 
limited order-driven rival 
stock market, pledged to chal- 
lenge the Stock Exchange by 
fr nil din g up its own service 
which would be up and run- 
ning first 
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£1 had boosted sales of 
earlier Beatles albums to 
more than 200,000 last week. 

Anthology has done brisk 
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sales in 1991. EMI-Caprtol said 
that an estimated 800,000 Bea- 
ties albums were sold last 
week at other locations that 
dp not repeat to SoundScan. 

Only two albums have bad 
bigger opening . week sales, 
both from Pearl Jam. Vs. 
released in 1993, sold 960,000 
units ; in -its. first seven days 
and Vitalogy sold 877,000 units 
on ife .December 1994 release. 
Both were single-disc releases 


with wholesale prices about 
half of Anthology’s. 

EMLCapitoi does not have 
global figures for Anthology, 
but its. American debut alone 
has ensured financial suc- 
cess. Music industry execu- 
tives estimate that Anthology 
could sell as many as 5 mil- 
lion unite in America by Jan- 
uary 3L generating $100 mil- 
lion In wholesale revenue. . 


Royal Bank in 
US merger talks 


Pauline Spring ett 


Ri 


OYAL Bank of Scotland 
yesterday unveiled re- 
cord profits of £602 mil- 
lion for 1995. up 13 per cent on 
last year, and revealed that it 
was discussing merging its 
US operation with that of the 
Bank of Ireland. 

The talks between RBS’s US 
Citizens bank and Bank of Ire- 
land’s First NH, in what could 
be a £10 billion deal, have not 
been finalised. The City wel- 
comed the news as confirma- 
tion of RBS’s commitment to 
the American market RBS 
shares rose lOp to 557p. 

Chief executive George 
Mathewson said: “We are not 
relying entirely on the Bank 
of Ireland transaction for 
growth in the US." 

Elsewhere, the figures were 
partly overshadowed by con- 
cerns over where UK profit 
growth would come from Mr 
Mathewson acknowledged: 
"Next year is going to be a 
very competitive year — as 
was this year.” 


Peter Wood, the highly 
remunerated founder and 
chief executive of the group’s 
insurance operation. Direct 
Line, said that its motor pre- 
mium rates had fallen 10 per 
cent on last year, although 
they were stabilising. “Its got 
to be only a matter of time 
before common sense comes 
back,” he said. ■ 

Mr Wood predicted that 
Direct Line would probably be 
the only British motor insurer 
to continue to show under- 
writing profits in the second 
half of 1995. He stressed that, 
despite the pressures. Direct 
Line’s profits had risen to a 
record £112.2 million from 
£88.7 million last year. 

In its main ha nking busi- 
ness. RBS highlighted a £73 
million redaction in its bad 
debt and investment provi- 
sion to £114 million. 

Chairman Lord Younger 
said bank staff would receive 
a £30 million profit-share pay- 
out — equivalent to 8J3 per 
cent of basic salary and 
slightly higher than last 
year’s payment of 8^ per cent 


Cancer drug tests boost 
shares in British Biotech 


Paul Murphy 


*OME investments require 
^stronger stomachs than 
others. Ten months ago. Brit- 
ish Biotech — generally 
regarded as the greatest hope 
of Britain’s fledgling bio-tech- 
nology-sector — had to aban- 
don trials of its number one 
prospect, an Injectable cancer 
drug called Batimastat Pa- 
tients were experiencing un- 
expected side effects, includ- 
ing severe abdominal spasms 
lasting up to a week. Shares 
in British Bio slumped 20 per 
cent on the news. 

Yesterday, however, British 
Biotech stock jumped by half 
— from £10.37 to £15.48 — 
after news that an oral ver- 


sion of the company's cancer 
trea lament, Marimastat has 
produced positive results. 
The company was floated at 
425p a share in 1992. 

The drug aims to inhibit 
the enzymes which cany dis- 
ease to other parts of the 
body. It is being tested on 
eight forms of cancer, includ- 
ing ovarian, pancreatic and 
prostatic, and early human 
trials have showed enough 
benefit to continue the trials. 

Marimastat still has to pass 
much more exacting tests and 
will not be ready for market 
for at least three years. The 
company is unlikely to make 
a profit before 1999- But yes- 
terday’s interim figures show 
half-year losses down from 
£6.6 mini on to £4 million. 


Ctuis Barrio 


O NE OF the country’s big- 
gest pension schemes has 
delivered a decisive snub to 
the pensions ombudsman by 
refusing to use its £118 mil- 
lion surplus to increase bene- 
fits for pensioners. 

Pension fund trustees res- 
ponsible for the British Air- 
ways scheme have voted 
unanimously against award- 
ing an 8 per cent increase in 
pension payments to the 
scheme’s 25.000 pensioners, 
despite a landmark ruling 
from ombudsman Dr Julian 
Farrand in September that 
the pensioners' case should 
be considered. 

The ruling, delivered after 
a six-year battle, found the 
scheme’s trustees guilty of 
breach of trust and malad- | 
ministration over the distri- 
bution of the scheme’s sur- 
plus funds. 

The trustees — half ap- 
pointed by BA, half by work- 
ing members — had decided 
in 1389 to improve benefits to 
employees, including cu ttin g 
the retirement age of male 
employees to 60. The interests 
of pensioners were not con- 
sidered adequately in the de- 
liberations. Dr Farrand ruled. 

Pensioners are how being 
informed' that toe trustees 
have rejected their request 
for an 8 per cent increase in 
benefits, despite a valuation 
last week that puts the sur- 
plus at £118 million. The pen- 
sioners have' suggested that 
the improvements to their 
benefits would cost £12 mil 
lion. 

Jenny Rosser, secretary of 
the scheme, said the scheme’s, 
surplus amounted to just 3 
per cent of the assets. The 
trustees, chaired by BA chief 
financial officer Derek Ste- 
vens, had considered the pen- 
sioners’ case at two meetings, 
the last only Last week, and 
decided against Improving 
benefits; 

She said that the pension 
scheme’s payments were al- 
ready index-linked. 
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Muddy waters . . .Swalec chairman Peter Morgan awaits Welsh Water’s next move following its recent interest in making a bid photograph: graham turner 


dropped its share bay-back 
plan in favour of returning 
£92.6 million to sharehold- 
ers through a special £1 
dividend. This would he on 
top of the Interim dividend, 
which is being raised by 45 
per cent to 16p a share. 

First-half profits rose 
12.6 per cent to £60.4 mil- 
lion, with a redaction in 
turnover being more than 
offoet by a £20.9 million fall 
in operating costs. 

Welsh Water dismissed 
Swalec’s estimate that sav- 
ings In tax and costs total- 
ling Only £20 million could 
be achieved by merging the 
two companies. Mr Hawker 
said the cost savings would 
be significantly greater. 


BA pensions 
scheme flies 
in face of 
ombudsman 


£ transformation of 
Hanson from a dealing 
machine to a conven 
tional business continues 
apace. This is evidenced no- 
where more than in the immi- 
nent sale of Seven Seas, the 
vitamin company which is so 
close to Lord Hanson’s heart 
that he has turned down sev- 
eral good offers for it over the 
years. 

But that small sale is part of 
an upheaval which began 
when Derek Bon ham took toe 
reins a couple of years ago, 
and has some way to go. 

There Is the stream of dis- 
posals which has already 
turned the group from a quasi 
Investment trust into a con- 
glomerate with a small num- 
ber of large businesses. These 
are now being run as 
businesses rather than clients 
of the head office bank, as is 
illustrated by talk of strategic 
and capital investment A fur- 
ther example of toe new Han- 
son Is toe enthusiasm for ex- 
panding beyond the US and 
UK, which were always toe 
preferred playgrounds for 
Lords Hanson and White. 

So Hanson is a different and 
intrinsically more attractive 
company, even though Lord 
Hanson is still officially at the 
helm. But there is a problem. 
The pre-tax profit mid earn- 
ings per share just unveiled 
were slightly below the fig- 
ures for 1990, even though 
sales have risen by more than 
half in the meantime and de- 
spite a sustantial bounce back 
from tiie depths of recession 
two years ago. There was no 
increase in toe quarterly divi- 
dend, which remains only 
thinly covered by earnings. 

Ail this helps to explain 
why the share price is now a 
third lower than its recent 
peak, and why it has under- 
performed the stock market 
dramatically and at an accel- 
erating rate. 

This is toe major flaw in 
Hanson's repositioning and 
until there is more evidence 
of the promised growth, a ris- 
ing share price — which was 
always Lord Hanson's raison 
d’etre — will not return. 

But the refocusing also 
raises a more fundamental 
question. Why stop at slim- 
ming down to four business 
areas? There is no connection 
between them, no reason for 
them to be part of the same 
group. Hanson remains a can- 
didate for a Hanson-style 
break-up. The group has until 
1997, when Lord Hanson 
retires, to prepare defences 
for such an attack. 


Forte fight 


E VEN those who are rela- 
tively sympathetic to 
Forte retaining its inde- 
pendence would not wish it to 
happen by sleight of hand. 
There can be no doubt, as 
when Hanson set its sights on 


ICI, that the threat of take- 
over by an aggressive preda- 
tor can do wonders to release 
shar eholder value. 

No doubt the Forte defence 
team are working up ideas to 
strengthen its hand. These 
might include splitting Sir 
Rocco Forte's role as chair- 
man and chief executive; 
sweating the management; 
disposing or floating off non- 
core interests; revaluing the 
hotel assets and speeding up 
those branding reforms al- 
ready in train. 

Action is needed on these 
fronts because Granada's 
Gerry Robinson, like Lord 
Hanson in an earlier era, has 
so many City supporters. 

It would be a travesty of the 
principle of shareholder de- 
mocracy if, In toe case of 
Forte, a small, unelected 
group of the great and the 
good — under toe chairman- 
ship of Hugh Aster, and In- 
cluding Lord Callaghan and 
the Duke of Marlborough — 
were to > use their “golden 
share” — a holding of Just 0.08 
per cent — to overturn the 
will of other shareholders. 

The Council is acting hon- 
ourably in going to Chancery 
to clarify its duties and res- 
ponsibilities. But even if its 
rights to override a share- 
holder poll are upheld, it 
should not exercise them. 


Pension profits 


Yi 


OU don't necessarily 
have to believe the pen- 
sion frmds' threat that 
they may stop underwriting 
share issues to see that there 
are inconsistencies in the 
way that profits for such 
transactions, are treated for 

tax. 

This week's Budget ex- 
empted pension funds from 
tax on stock-lending profits to 
facilitate a smooth market 
And the 1990 Finance Act 
removed the threat of tax on 
derivatives profits for the 
same reason. 

So, toe Inland Revenue's de- 
termination to persue pen- 
sion funds for the profits they 
make on underwriting share 
issues — even when those 
profits were sizeable and reg- 
ular In the late 1980s and even 
though other underwriters 
pay tax — appears odd. Par- 
ticularly so when the Govern- 
ment told pension funds that 
they would have their privati- 
sation share allocations 
scaled back if they did not 
underwrite the flotations. 

It is quite clear that toe 
ability to underwrite quickly, 
if not so cheaply, an issue of 
shares is an important 
element in the smooth work- 
ing of the London market 
And although, most times, the 
underwriters and sub-under- 
writers can be assured of 
profit, this is not always the 
case. Remember BP in toe 
wake of the 1987 market 
crash. 

The Barclays Bank Pension 
Fund has recently agreed to 
settle with toe Inland Reve- 
nue. But others in toe Indus- 
try will not go so willingly, 
and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds will find their way 
Into toe pockets of lawyers as 
each case is tested. 

Removing the uncertainty 
will deprive the Revenue of 
very little. But failing to 
remove tt could further dent 
the London market 


Accountants and solicitors 

‘must accept share of blame’ 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


VOP accountants Coopers & 

■ Lybrand and KPMG, 
senior City solicitors and 
even the English legal system 
must accept a share of the 
blame for the 1991 collapse of 
the Maxwell publishing em- 
pire, an Old Bailey court 
heard yesterday. To date, 
only Kevin Maxwell had 
shouldered his own responsi- 
bility for the collapse, jurors 
were told. 

“People acting in the public 
interest are pretty for from 
view," said Kevin Maxwell’s 
QC Altrn Jones, after survey- 
ing those witnesses who had 
testified in the trial. Coopers, 
he said, had accepted the ca- 
sual movement of assets 
around the Maxwell group, 
and KPMG, in 1988, had justi- 


fied the late Robert Maxwell’s 
grip on pension-fund invest- 
ment strategy by citing the 
tycoon’s successful record. 

Eievin Maxwell denies one 
charge of conspiring with his 
father to defraud pension 
funds by misusing the 
£100 million proceeds of a' 
share sale. He, his brother lan 
and financial adviser Larry 
Trachtenberg, deny a second 
charge of conspiring to de- 
fraud pensioners by dishon- 
estly using £22 million of 
shares in Israeli pharmaceu- 
ticals group Teva as security 
for loans. 

Michael Hill QC, opening 
his final address on behalf of 
Mr Trachtenberg, said that on 
November 8, 1901, Mr Trach- 
tenberg had believed the Teva 
shares belonged to the private 
Robert Maxwell Group (RMG) 
and that, on that day, all ap- 
pearances suggested he was 
right in this belief. 

The case continues today. 
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News in brief 


Businessmen add to 
clamour for rate cut 

TWO of Britain's leading businessmen yesterday added to the 
growing pressure for a cut in interest rates, expressing fears 
over the level of economic confidence following Tuesday’s 
Budget Lord Younger, chairman of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
and a former Cabinet minister, called fora rate cut while Ewan 
MacPherson. chief executive of 3L Britain’s biggest venture 
capital group, said the Budget would “not change the confi- 
dence" of small and medium-sized businesses. 

Speaking in London. Lord Younger warned that the pace of 
economic growth had “slackened markedly” during the year, 
with manufacturing hit particularly badly, while the housing 
market remained “very slack”. 

Mr MacPherson, publishing 3i*s latest quarterly Enterprise 
Barometer survey of smaller and medium-sized businesses, 
said business confidence had slid dramatically since Septem- 
ber and appeared to question the Chancellor's forecast of 3 per 
cent growth next year. — Ian King and Pauline Springea 


Ford plant rejects offer 

WORKERS at Ford’s Dagenham plant, the car maker's biggest UK 
factory, yesterday voted overwhelmingly against the company’s 
two-year pay offer. The 8,000 production workers voted in a secret 
ballot to reject a proposed deal worth around 9J5 per cent Union 
leaders said they' were not surprised! by the size of the decision as 
feelings were running high. 

Meanwhile figures out yesterday showed that the number of 
new cars registered in Britain in October totalled 139,000, a rise of 
12 per cent on the same month last year. Company cars accounted 
for 55 per cent of the totaL — Extel 


Booming computer sales 

BOOMING personal computer markets have helped Hitachi and 
Toshiba to bumper profits. Both companies yesterday reported 
surging sales and profits in their interim group figures. Toshiba’s 
net profits were four times higher than last year's at almost 28 
billion yen (£180 million) while Hitachi reported a more modest 17 
per cent rise to nearly 58 billion yen. “Profit from chips is the 
biggest factor.” said Yoshiki Yagi. Hitachi's MD. 

For the full-year Toshiba expects profits to continue rising to 80 
billion yen at the net level, while Hitachi has raised its forecast 
from 120 billion yen to 140 billion. Worldwide demand for semi- 
conductor chips is expected to grow by 40 per cent this year to 
more than S140 billion. — Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 


Virgin seeks air partner 

VIRGIN Group's Richard Branson is in talks with several poten- 
tial partners about setting up a low-fare carrier in Europe next 
year, a spokesman said. “We're going to be deciding quite soon if 
we go ahead.” said a spokesman for Virgin Atlantic Airways. “It 
would be launched next year if we do." 

Branson is looking at several sites in Europe, including Brus- 
sels, as the hub or hubs of the new service, the spokesman said. 
Virgin's entry would be die latest in a string of low-fare European 
carriers seeking to duplicate the success of US upstarts such as 
ValuJet. ahead of the full deregulation of the European air 
market in 1997. — Bloomberg 


Reed to step down 

BARRY REED is to retire as chairman of die Austin Reed Group 
at the company's annual general meeting next June, following his 
65th birthday. He will be succeeded by Colin Evans, the present 
chief executive. Mr Reed will remain as a nonexecutive director. 

Meanwhile, Fisons has announced the resignation of Stuart 
Wallis, former chief executive, and David Hankxnson. former 
finance director, as directors. Hie company, also announced the 
resignation of three non-executive directors. —Extel 


Stagecoach takes to rail 

STAGECOACH, the aggressively expanding bus and coach opera- 
tor. yesterday re-affirmed its commitment to taking part in the 
rail privatisation process. The company, based in Perth, was 
recently criticised by the Monopolies and Mergers Commission 
for its stakes in local bus companies in Sheffield and Strathclyde. 

It revealed that it was “participating fully" in die rail sell-off in 
cases where it believed there were good opportunities. Stage- 
coach's comments came as it unveiled a 43 per cent jump in half- 
year pre-tax profits, to £20.7 million. — Ian King 


New Selfridges chief 

SEARS has named Vittorio Radice, managing director of Store- 
house's Habitat unit, to the same post at its Selfridges stores in a 
move to reorganise the management of its businesses. Mr Radice. 
aged 38, will replace Tim Daniels at Selfridges when Mr Daniels 
retires in April 1996. The clothing and department store retailer 
has also appointed Rebecca Cotterell as a replacement to Ian 
Thomson as managing director ofBritish Shoe. — Bloomberg 
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Co mm u ni ty care . . . Deputy Prime Minister Michael Heseltine visited Chelsea’s St Thomas More RC school yesterday to answer pupils’ questions at the launch of a Business in the 
Co mm u n ity search for the country’s most successful partnership between business and schools photograph: mar™ argles 

Massive debts force Hanson sell-offs 


Roger Cowe 


H anson hopes to 
raise £2 billion from 
sell-oQs over the next 
12 months to reduce 
file huge debts from its sum- 
mer acquisition of Eastern 
Electricity. 

Chief executive Derek Bon- 
ham said yesterday that the 
disposals would help the com- 
pany focus on just four busi- 
ness areas, which he believes 
can grow at more than 10 per 
cent a year. Hanson will con- 
centrate on building materi- 


als and equipment, chemi- 
cals. tobacco and energy, 
which now includes Eastern 
in the UK as well as the Pea- 
body coal operation in the US. 

Mr Bonham would not Spec- 
ify which businesses would 
be. sold but said “they will be 
the firmllfif companies and 
those which we don’t think 
we can grow”. 

Top of the list is thought to 
be the Seven Seas vitamin 
company, which has been a 
personal favourite of chair- 
man Lord Hanson, as well as 
Cavenham forest products 
and the propane business 


bought with the Quantum 
chemical group in 1993. 

In a further sign of the 
group’s transformation from 
its acquisition-driven past 
under Lord Hanson. Mr Bon- 
ham promised higher capital 
investment and international 
diversification. 

He was speaking after an- 
nouncing profits of £1.3 
billion for 1994/95. But with 
debts of £4.7 billion following 
last month’s payment for 
Eastern, Hanson failed to in- 
crease its dividend. 

Mr Bonham said the board 
had considered a token divi- 


dend increase but had de- 
cided that would have had lit- 
tle impact on shareholders. 
“We would rather invest the 
money in eflrnin|yc^>nhanring 
projects,” he said. He also 
pointed out that a special 
dividend had been paid after 
the demerger of the collection 
of smaller US businesses ear- 
lier in the year. 

Plans to hold the dividend 
had been well-flagged so there 
were no surprises for inves- 
tors. Hanson shares rose by 
3p to 195.5p. 

The results represented a 
substantial bounce bads from 


a recessionary low. Although, 
the pre-tax profit was below 
last year’s figure, that was 
due to exceptional profits on 
disposals last year. Operating 
profits on a comparable basis 
were up by more than a third, 
due mainly to Quantum, 
which benefited from higher 
prices for its main chemicals. 
Quantum profits were 3.7 
times last year’s figure. 

In the US. SCM chemicals 
and Grove cranes also pro- 
duced much better results. 
But profits foil at Peabody, 
after allowing for last year’s 
strike costs, and at Caven- 


ham. wheb suffered from 
lower lumber prices. 

In the UK the main busi- 
ness, Imperial Tobacco, 
pushed up profits by 6 per 
cent to £348 million, despite 
the cigarette market shrink- 
ing by more than 1 per cent 
Imperial’s market share rose 
to more than 37 per cent The 
ARC aggregates business and 
London Brick also saw pr o fi t s 
bounce back, but Mr Bonham 
warned that the depressed 
outlook for road building and 
construction, especially after 
Tuesday's Budget, would hit 
these companies this year. 


Leeson faces Singapore’s 
unrepentant legal system 


Nick Cumming-Brace examines an 
island where justice appears 
to be tempered by not much mercy 


B y ANY standards, in its 
handling of Nick Lee- 
son’s case Singapore’s 
legal system has functioned 
with remarkable dispatch. 

The former Barings trad- 
er’s arraignment in the subor- 
dinate court was organised 
for just a week after his 
arrival back from Germany. 

Speed, as you might expect 
in this fast-moving Asian 
tiger, is something tn which 
its judicial bosses take partic- 
ular pride. 

Criminal cases are now 
dealt with in about six 
months, the same time it 
takes to complete an appeal. 

Chief Justice Yong Pung 
How commented in a speech 
to the legal community that 
death-row prisoners "can be 
disposed of by the prison au- 
thorities in about six 
months”. 

A Lincoln's Inn barrister 
might feel familiar with many 
of file trappings of Singa- 
pore's legal system, but not 
with the penalties. 

The gallows trap door 
crashes open on many a Fri- 
day morning, and vandals can 


find themselves strapped to a 
wooden frame to be flogged 
with a brine-soaked rattan 
cane. 

The “foolish, completely in- 
congruous" system of juries, 
as Lee Kuan Yew described 
it, was among the first casu- 
alties of reform after he be- 
came premier in 1959, linger- 
ing a decade longer in capital 
cases before vanishing com- 
pletely. 

A raft of other refinements 
over the years have left those 
arrested in Singapore with 
few of the rights taken for 
granted in Britain. 

Police must present prison- 
ers promptly in court, but 
allow them no access to law- 
yers until they decide they 
have completed their investi- 
gations. 

Silence is taken as implying 
guilt, so is refusal to take the 
witness stand. No recording 
is made of police interroga- 
tion. 

More dramatic are the pow- 
ers that allow the state to de- 
tain thousands of suspects 
without trial. 

A draconian Internal Secu- 


rity Act framed by the Brit- 
ish to combat communist sub- 
version with the help of de- 
tention without trial, remains 
in force as a harsh deterrent 
to active dissent 

A thousand or more Singa- 
poreans are held under die 
Criminal Law Temporary 
Provisions Act designed to 
break the back of Chinese 
secret societies by allowing 
police to seize suspects in 
cases of criminal violence 
where there is insufficient 
evidence to secure a convic- 
tion. 

Several thousand addicts 
are held under the Misuse of 
Drugs Act and even beggars 
can be packed off to welfare 
homes. 

"For him it's not law and 
order that's important It's 
order and law." JB Jeyaret- 
nam, for many years Singa- 
pore's only opposition MP. 
says of Mr Lee. 

"If justice suffers, it's a risk 
we can take, provided order is 
maintained.” 

Three decades of meteoric 
growth and a standard of liv- 
ing now higher than Britain's 
leave Singapore’s leaders un- 
repentant in the face of what 
they dismiss as the carping of 
the soft-headed, and increas- 
ingly confident they offer a 
model appropriate to former 
colonial or imperial powers. 


The Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE transformation of 
Labour’s PR machine 
from the 1980s equiva- 
lent of the Italian army Into 
the 1990s propaganda ver- 
sion of the Paras proceeds 
apace, as Andrew Dilnot, 

the director of the Institute 
of Fiscal Studies, has found 
to his cost. 

Within hours of Mr Dil- 
not c laimin g that Gordon 
Brown's plans for a 10 per 
cent lower rate of tax were 
a gimmick (surely not?) he 
was being comprehesively 
sandbagged by ’’committee 
to re-elect” types at Wal- 
worth Road. 

As well as casting doubt 
over the quality of Mr Dll- 
not’s Oxford degree, it was 
claimed he was being 
ditched from the BBC’s 
Budget day coverage for 
being too political, or, al- 
ternatively, that he was 
trying to prove he was 
right-wing enough to be 
Peter Jay's successor as the 
BBC's Economics Editor. 

“Next thing,” said Mr 
Dilnot wearily, “they’ll be 
suggesting I molest my 
kids." Give them time, 
Andrew, give them time. 

K enneth Clarke’s 
reign as Mr Three 
Pints is over, pro tem. 
You may remember bis 
Budget debut in the winter 
of 1993 was marked by 7p 



in the pound-worth of tax 
rises, memorably dismissed 
by the Chancellor as the 
equivalent of a mere three 
pints of ale a week for the 
average household. This 
week’s penny cut trims 
down his pick-pocketing to 
a mere two pints, ll fluid 
ounces. 

Meanwhile, Tory propa- 
gandists, by slinging in the 
rise in average earnings, 
are suggesting the Budget’s 
true barrelage is, in fact, 
closer to a gain of £9 a 
week, or between five and 
six pints up, a turnaround 
on tiie 1993 trough of more 
than a gallon. Fanny 
things, statistics. 

T HE mysterious, all- 
powerful Council of 
Forte — two knights, 
an Hon, an earl, a duke and 
three lords — met on 
Wednesday to discuss the 
Granada bid. It could have 


picked any of a number of 
swish Forte/Savoy hotels, 
but, with great impartial- 
ity, spurned the Waldorf, 
the Savoy et al In favour of 
“one of the member’s flats, 
actually”, according to an 
embarrassed flunkey. 

C ONFUSING signals 
from the front-line in 
the class wan from 
Saturday, Harrods’ beer 
and lager will be available 
in Tesco, the first occasion 
on which the top people's 
department store has per- 
mitted an oiky old grocer to 
stack its products. 

Does this mean (a) that 
Tesco. once famed for pil- 
ing-it-hlgh, has succeeded 
in reaching the up-est 
reaches of upmarket or (b) 
that once-proud Harrods is 
now a glorified super- 
market with an elephant- 
ordering service attached? 

T HE Saatchi brothers, 
meanwhile, are set to 
own 7.3 per cent of the 
Dukes Dene golf course in 
Surrey. The Saatchis hold a 
stake in Ex-Lands, the 
property group, which is 
demerging golf-course op- 
erator Clubbaos. a com- 
pany with interests in 
courses in Frankfurt, Vi- 
chy, Brussels, Stuttgart, 
Hamburg and London. 

Headed by the exotic- 
sounding Alexander Baron 
von Spoercken, Clubhaus Is 
coming to market Should 
the Saatchis fancy a game, 
they should note that three 
of the courses have yet to 
open. 


GrandMet architect 
finally unsurprising 


Outlook 


Lisa Buckingham 


G RAND Metropolitan, 
the food and drinks 
giant whose brands 
range from Smirnoff vodka to 
Haagen-Dazs ice cream, looks 
likely finally to win accep- 
tance with big City investors 
just as the architect of the 
group’s strategy takes his 
final bow. 

Lord Sheppard, the group's 
chairman who stands down at 
the next AGM and has never 
been a City darling, acknowl- 
edged as much when he un- 
veiled financial results yes- 
terday. “The big surprise this 
year is that there are no sur- 
prises," he said. Profits were 
lower than the year before 
but, at least there was little 
to perplex the market, which 
pushed up the company’s 
shares by 8p to 442p. 

There was. cf course, more 
to the City’s approval than a 
simple absence of shock from 
a group which has bought 26 
companies for about £6 billion 
and sold a similar number of 
enterprises for about the 
same value over the past 
eight years. 

Although headline profits, 
before exceptional Items, fell 
by 3.5 per cent to £912 million, 
the decline was clearly 
attributable to one-off factors. 
About £71 million of profit 
disappeared when GrandMet 
lost the agency for Absolut 
vodka and Grand Marnier. 
Another £22 million was 
hewn by adverse currency 
movements. Without these. 


(♦J.l Stock market value CS ah n ’ 




r.,i Store price 442p A 8p 1 
ib! Workforce 87,200 ; 

i$>l loterosl cover 6.4 

• ; :'u i 


> Main activity: 

One of the world's biggest 
drinks companies with brands 
like J&B and Smirnoff. Major 
foods group owning Burger 
King. Pilbbury. Haagan-Dazs. 





profits would have risen by 
£60 million or 6.3 per cent 

GrandMet did buy Pet. 
which owns the El Paso brand 
of Mexican eats, for 
£1.7 billion last year. And. as 
soon as its American eye care 
chain. Pearle, is making 
enough money It will be sold. 
But yesterday's results made 
it clear that the underlying 
strategy and performance of 
the group are on course. Or- 
ganic growth Is replacing fi- 
nancial engineering. 

The packaged food business 
— largely Pillsbury — turned 
in a profit growth of 64 per 
cent to £358 million. Burger 
King is also set for underlying 
profits growth this year of 


about 6 per cent on last year's 
£205 million. 

Food, which now accounts 
for 55 per cent of earnings, 
was tiie first of GrandMet’s 
significant operations to be 
restructured and to be subject 
to what appears to have be- 
come the corporate chant: cut 
out surplus cost; invest those 
savings plus a bit to promote 
existing brands; research and 
develop new brands: expand 
any winning formulae Into 
new markets; and make small 
strategic acquisitions. 

The IDV drinks business 
came to this strategy later 
than food — although it is 
ahead of such major competi- 
tors as Guinness and Allied 
Domecq — and as the benefits 
of this approach filter 
through it would not be sur- 
prising to see IDV improve 
current-year profits by 4 per 
cent In what remains a stag- 
nant global drinks market 

The thinking is all begin- 
ning to become clear and 
what's more, it looks as 
though it’s working. Adver- 
tise to persuade punters of the 
value of your product and 
than put up the price. 

Nascent City fans should 
not, however, be too quick to 
dismiss Lord Sheppard's deal 
making — be did manage to 
get out of hotels with the 
£L2 billion sale of Inter-Conti- 
nental at tiie top of the mar- 
ket sold the Chef & Brewer 
pubs for what many regarded 
as a fancy £736 mil] ion and 
flogged Express Dairy/Eden 
Vale for £360 million just as 
the milk market was deregu- 
lated. It may have been bard 
to understand, and it could all 
have gone wrong. But it did 
provide an element of fun. 


New rates from the Bristol & West. 

PREMIER OPTION BOND 

Interest rates effective from 1st December 1995 
FIXED RATE OPTION - ISSUE A 


INVESTMENT 


£100.000+ 

£50,000+ 

£25.000+ 

£5,000 (minimum)* 

£100,000+ 

£50,000+ 

£25,000+ 

£5,000 (minimum)+ 


GROSS PA** (Fixed) 


NET PA* 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 

6.90% 5.18% 

6.80% 5.10% 

6.75% 5.06% 

6.70% 5.03% 

INTEREST PAID MONTHLY 
6.69% 5.02% 

6.60% 6.95% 

6.55% 4.91% 

6.50% 4.88% 


RATE GUARANTEE: Bristol & West guarantees that these rates are fixed until 31st Mey 1996. 


BRISTOL 
& WEST 


BRISTOL & WEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
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ar,rt rv^ eQt i. witb McL aren I on his way towards the 16- 
y® 1 to be point celling and another ban. 


football 


In all four players’ cases, 
television evidence was not 


sentences on Gas- allowed; the SFA council will 
«»gne ana Brown left most vote In January on the execu- 


received 
sion for 




one-match 


sion for brineme‘‘tv.f U ^ en ' Lawrence^ tfc 

ioto disrepute 8 Same lothianstriXe: 
rJS} Prosecution by th* »J£? wing F 

Procurator Fiscal ha^L tne Moore, and 
5 Sweenfy. wl 
was learned that Aio» dees Morten 
McLaren oT Rangeland fi ^ em* 1 
erdeen’s BillySri? under the 
been rautionedhTrS?^ 01 ““brella. 
Quiring foto th e y m ' Allthesusj 

Ibrox on November iT h Monday. Gai 
The SFA's caL*™ ■ ^dy dne a 
McLaren and Dodds ™ c a / Pension fore: 

SS'SK 

mentSSther t ^- mV ° lve ' M ?fberwell« 

sKE 

ss«s 

!S&'5Ssaf-" ,r SS 

aKSttSS iftfs' 

been mvolv^ m several inci- his record yi 

B [°wn. who was committee w] 

JSTto & v the K £ FA ’ s su P® r - fe nce as a set 
visor to have been party to that the End 


beSncT 5 ^ tive committee’s recommen- 

J^cause a disrepute con vie- dation to allow video tapes to 

ion normally carries a be viewed in certain rircum- 
t Punishment. Alan stances. The only evidence at 

°f Mid ‘ the Gascoigne-Brown hearing 
lotiuanstnker found guilty of was provided by the referee 
fjpnwmg Rangers’ Craig supervisor Don McVicar be- 
Moore, and Airdrie’s Sean cause the match referee John 
*w B ?3!L wh 5« Dun- Rowbotham took no action 

aee s Morten Wieghorst, were against any of the players 
“iso given one-match bans during the game. 


“disrepute” 


All the suspensions start on 
Monday. Gascoigne was al- 
ready due a one-match sus- 
pension for exceeding the dis- 


But it was television's com- 
pressed highlights of the al- 
leged offences which almost 
certainly prompted the Procu- 
rator Fiscal's demand for a 
police report Gascoigne ap- 


ciplinary-polnts limit and he peared to be involved in butt- 
wni miss the home game ing and elbowing incidents. 


against Parti ck Thistle tomor- 
row week and the match at 
Motherwell on December 19. 

His suspension applies only 
to domestic matches and he 
will be free to play for 


one of which resulted in the 
Aberdeen midfielder Paul 
Bernard needing five stitches 
in a gashed chin. 

Yesterday's punishments 
looked insignificant in com- 


Rangers in their final Cham- parison with the 12-match 
pious' League game against ban imposed on Duncan Fer. 
Borussla Dortmund next guson for butting Raith 
Wednesday and for England Rovers' John McStay — an of- 
against Portugal at Wembley fence for which he later 


on December 12. 


received three months in 


But the 12 points added to prison. Ferguson, like the 
his record yesterday by the Ibrox four, bad also been 
committee, who treated his of- reported by a supervisor after 
fence as a sending-off, means the match referee Kenny 
that the Englishman is well Clark took no action. 


Coca-Cola Cup, quarter-final draw 

Keegan must beware 
the allure of Coke 


Twin set . . . Paul and Mick Pullen, right, whose recall at 37 has revived Bognor’s fortunes photograph.- Andrew hasson 

History calling on the Rocks 


FA CUP PROFILE : Paul Weaver on Bognor Regis Town, who 
will go farther than ever before if they beat Peterborough tomorrow 


David Lacey 

T HE SCENT of success 
remains strong in New- 
castle’s nostrils, but if 
the Premiership title is their 
priority it would be just as 
well if they did not become 
hooked on Coke. Should the 
New Year find Kevin Kee- 
gan's team heading for Wem- 


coUision with Mark Wright, between these two fhorough- 
On came Steve Watson, the breds. and United have al- 


uittmate utility man. to win 
the tie with a precocious chip 
shot 


ready ‘proved how beneficial 
to a team's stamina getting 
knocked out of the cups be- 


H ISTORY may be 
bunk, as Henry Ford 
suggested, but Guy 
Rutherford is proud 
of his. The most expensive 
player in Bognor Regis Town 


This was Newcastle's 16th fore the run-in can be. 
victory in 19 matches, • but Arsenal, for whom an ap- PC’s history — he cost £2,000 
Keegan is going to need his pearance at Wembley next from the Beazer Homes' Hav- 
new strength in depth. To March would give Bruce ant Town — takes a consider- 
reach the semi-finals of the Rioch's management an early able lineage to Peterborough 


see him sacked by the club 
from the Icis League — the 
old Isthmian League in new 


BBC’s Holiday programme on 
Tuesday and now foe football 
club is in the second round 


clothes and still a feeder for for the fourth time. 


hangs 
heavy 
on FA 

Venables could 
be in court before 
Euro '96, Martin 
Thorpe reports 

T HE Football Association 
is bracing itself for more 
potentially embarrass- 
ing revelations about Terry 
Venables's business life as a 
result of foe DTTs decision to 
start court proceedings to dis- 
qualify the England manager 
as a company director. 

The case will be heard by a 
judge in a County Court and 
will include much of the DTrs 
evidence against Venables, 
contained in a 400-page report 
compiled over 18 months, 
being read out in open court 
and reported in foe media, 
possibly before or during foe 
European Championship. 

The DTTs action is under- 
stood to relate to Venables's 
activities at his club Scribes 
West, a company he ran 
called Edennote. Tottenham 
Hotspur pic and Tottenham 
Hotspur Football and Athletic 
Company. 

Venables has said he will 
contest foe DTI case: “I am 
not guilty and will fight this 
as I have fought all the other 
allegations that have been 
made against me.” 

Although Ian Burton, the so- 
s photograph.- ANDREW HASSON Udtor who advises Venables 

on criminal law. insisted yes- 

_ _ I ___ terday that it is unlikely this 

fi matter will come to court until 

I ■ L a f \ after foe European Champian- 

■ * ship in June, a civil-law ex- 

pert has told the Guardian 
that this is an optimistic fore- 
we faced Torquay in the first cast The matter could be in 
round and were leading 2-0 court well before then, per- 
with eight minutes to go. It haps as early as February, 
finished 2-2 and we lost foe The FA is already sensitive 
replay 2-1.” to the potential for bad publlc- 

Bognor — or The Rocks as tty, with the FA’S chairman 
they are called, after foe haz- Bert Millichip having made a 
ards to shipping which lie off personal plea to the High 


the Vauxhall Conference — as 
he is also Bognor Regis 


PC's history — he cost £2,000 Town's chairman. “Fm look- 


“We have never made the 
third round," says Pearce. 46, 
who started his playing 


reach foe semi-finals of foe 


ant Town — takes a consider- cause foe two jobs make a bit 
able lineage to Peterborough of a handful and I enjoy the 


ing for a new chairman be- career with foe club in 1970 
cause foe two jobs make a bit and became player-manager 


in 1976. He has been in charge 


Coca-Cola Cup, Newcastle stamp of approval, will not be I for tomorrow’s FA Cup I management bit more — espe- 1 for 992 games. ‘'The best side 


gan’s team heading for Wem- will have to beat,, or at least thinking this way after over- second-round tie. 
bley in both the Coca-Cola hold. Arsenal at Highbury coming a Sheffield Wednes- “My great-grandad Jock 
Cup and the FA Cup. while during foe second week in day team which this season Rutherford won 11 England 
still setting the pace at foe top January, having met them in has tost more leads than In- caps between 1904 and 1906. 
of foe league, foe strain may the league at St James' Park a spec tor Ctouseau. Nor will He won an FA Cup winner's 


daily this season, with every- 
thing going so well. 

“All the posh papers have 


we had here was m 1984-85. 
We played Swansea away in 


the local coastline — over- 
came Whitehawk, Dover Ath- 
letic. Banstead Athletic. Dul- 
wich Hamlet and Tiverton 
Town in the qualifying 
rounds before defeating Ash- 
ford in foe first round proper. 

“One reason why we have 
done well is that we've man- 
aged to talk Paul and Mick 


of foe league, foe strain may 
begin to teLL 

Keegan has already dis- 
tanced himself from the idea 
that Newcastle can sort out 
their options as they go along 
and quietly slip out of the con- 
test they fancy least. “We're 
not yet good enough to pick 
and choose our competi- 
tions," he said, and at Aixfield 
on Wednesday night the team 
was as good as his word. 

In knocking out Liverpool 
foe Coca-Cola Cup holders, to 
reach the quarter-finals for 
the first t ime in 20 seasons. 
Newcastle looked as if they 


week earlier. 


On hearing foe. draw Terry reach foe semi-finals after a 


Aston Villa, who should medal with Newcastle in 1910 are really taking us seriously. 


beeoori fo me this week and them off foe park in the 
none of foe tabloids, so people second half. Only Jimmy 


foe first round and played Pullen put of -retirement,'' 

them off foe park in foe says Pearce. 

second half. Only Jimmy Paul and Mick' are 37-year- 


Court to have foe libel action 
brought against Venables by 
Tottenham’s owner Alan 
Sugar put back from January 
until after the European 
Championship. The case will 
now be heard in October. 

There is also foe question of 
what potentially embarrass- 
ing disclosures may come out 
of any criminal proceedings 
brought against Eddie Ashby, 


McDermott; Keegan’s assis- 
tant bemoaned Newcastle’s 
luck — “a bit of a dampener" 


West Midlands confrontation 
with Wolves, or Leeds United, 
who despite being knocked 


— before adding foe singular out by M a n sfield last season, 
observa tion that “no one ought to dispose of Reading. 


and played in foe final in The fanny thing is we should 
1905, 1906, 1908 and 1911. He really be struggling this sea- 
also played for Arsenal and son but we are doing well in 
Stoke." foe Icis League and the Cup. 


Rimmer kept them in it with 
a string of brilliant saves. 

“We drew 1-1 and everyone 
said foe league club would 
show their professionalism in 


Paul and Mick are 37-year- Venables’s business asso- 
old twins who first played for elate. It is understood that the 


Bognor in 1976. Mick, a de- 
fender and a buyer for a 


DTI has recommended crimi- 
nal proceedings be brought 


hands you cups on a plate." I The other tie depends on the England caps on view at fighting for each other. Last 


Stoke." foe Icis League and the Cup. show their professionalism in spell as manager from 1992 

Rutherford, 28 and a skilful Somehow foe players have the replay at out place, so it and has made over 900 ap- 
midfield player, had some of gelled together and are all was very gratifying to outplay pearances for the club. 


building firm, had a two-year against him for allegedly 
spell as manager from 1992 managing a company while 


Indeed they do. not. saucers replays. To preserve foe pros- the club’s training ground 
still being in common use, but pect of Juninho appearing at this week but was rudely in- 
who is to say that Newcastle Wembley, Middlesbrough terrupted by the manager 
will not see off Arsenal as have to beat Birmingham at Jack Pearce. “Hie way you 
they have done most other St Andrew's before winning played the other night, son. I 
teams this season? at Norwich or Bolton. thought you were your great- 


teams this season? at Nor 

Certainly foe further they cauuna 
go in this competition foe woivm; 
more their main Premiership 


Otuumn-muu. n iuk Anton vuta v 


could not break foe winning rivals. Manchester United, 
hflhit even if they tried. who decided some tune ago 

\nfield Les Ferdinand, that Coke was for teenagers, 
thP most likely player to will rub their hands. By foe 
break a growing stalemate, time Newcastle visit Old Traf- 
JSTtoSJSMrth a gashed ford on December 27 foe 
S and concussion after a championship may well lie 


MkWtosbrouahor Birmingham; Ansanal v 
Nmaiiii; L«dj v RoadlnQ. [To b» 
ptayad waak of January 8J 
who decided some time ago auto windbcrunc hi ujil tmm- 
that Coke was for teenagers, ro "* d *' w » Blackpool v 

“ ChwmrfkHd; Cartel* v Burnley; York v 

Will rub thfiXT hands. By foe Nona County; Rouiarhim w Lincoln, 
time Newcastle visit Old Traf- Btwthame Peterborough v CokSWMter: 
ford on December 27 Ore PS 

championship may well lie pteyad weak of January 81 


thought you were your great- 
grandad." Laughs all round. 
Spirits are high. 

Pearce is reasonably confi- 
dent that tomorrow will not 


season, when I fancied us to 
really do t h i n gs, we had to 
battle against relegation.” 

The old theory that people 
move to Eastbourne and Wor- 
thing to retire, and then on to 
Bognor for what comes next, 
is being seriously challenged; 
there is a buzz about the 
place. It featured on the 


them once more and beat 
them 3-1. Then we got beat by 
Reading in foe second round. 
Three of that year's Bognor 
side turned pro, which is un- 
usual for a non-league club.” 
Rutherford, who works as a 


Paul, a financial consul- 
tant is also a defender but is 
more versatile, chipping in 
with a few goals. But not 
everyone can tell the two 
apart. “A few years ago I 
fouled a Dulwich player. The 


an undischarged bankrupt 
Although Ashby's role at 
Tottenham was always 
thought to be as Venables's 
business adviser, foe Guard- 
ian has seen two letters, one 
headed Tottenham Hotspur 
pic and dated October 29 1991, 
and foe other headed Totten- 


manager at the builders’ mer- 1 referee blew up for the foul — ham Hotspur Football and 


chant Travis Perkins, has al- 
ready faced a league side. 
“When I played for Fareham 


but then sent Mick off,” said Athletic Co Ltd dated October 
Paul At least it looked like 3 1991, and both signed “E 
Paul. Ashby, general manager". 

Venables was chief executive 
at foe time. 

Ashby is currently on 
I [1Z-4 / police bail after being ar- 

rf # v4f rested in October this year 

and questioned in connection 
with an investigation into at 
end of next season, giv- legations of a conspiracy to 
us two more live fin- defraud and a breach of oom- 
" she added. pany law. This is understood 

revor Phillips, the FA’s to concern a company called 
unerdal director, said: Five Star Batteries (UK) Ltd. 
has been our overriding No charges have been 
cera that our matches brought against Ashby in this 
available to the widest case. One of the men arrested 
sible audience. It has al- with Ashby was Jakub Pawli- 
rs been our ambition kowski, who is the company 
t any new deal encozn- secretary of Scribes West Ltd. 
ses all three major TV However, foe FA remains 
works." firm in its support of Vena- 

larcus PI an tin, ITV’s bles. A spokesman said of the 
work director, said the DTI's proceedings: “This does 
r partnership with Sky not affect his position. Our 
the FA was important view is that he is not em- 
maintaining major ployed as a businessman but 


BBC priced out of FA Cup final 


Ball bounces 
to top award 

M anchester cuy-s 

recent recovery basjed 
to Alan Ball being named 
Carling Manager of the 
Month for November. 

City, who began last 
month without a win all 
season and anchored to foe 
bottom of the Premiership- 

gar«ss? 


United fans go to market 
to buy a voice 


Andrew Culf 


were announced yesterday, every final since 1938 and a 
ITV will show the final spokeswoman said: "Obvi- 


John Duncan 


ANCHESTER UNITED 


be heeded. “We are aware 
that over the last few years 
prices have gone up consider- 
ably,” he said, “and that is 


■ r he 
/ ten 
* ing 


"HE BBC conceded yes- 
terday that the escalat- 


exclustvely, plus live 
matches from the third 
round onwards on Sunday 


ously it will be a wrench to 
give up live coverage after 


so many years but it is be- commercial director, said: 


f ing cost of sporting afternoons, and highlights coming clear that the huge “It has been our overriding 
rights had priced the FA from replays. Sky Sports escalation in the rights fees concern that our matches 


supporters have bought mainly due to developing the 


Cup final out of its reach. 

Alan Yentob, controller 
of BBCl, admitted the loss 
of the final to ITV was a 


will screen live games from for live domestic football are available to the widest 


each round, plus live 
replays. 

The BBC’s 31-year-old 


has put some events beyond possible audience. It has al- 
the reach of the BBC’s ways been our ambition 


shares in foe club to gain a©- ground. When we set prices huge blow bat the BBC Match of the Day survives, 
cess to today's annual general for next season we will take would continue to fight for showing highlights on Sat- 


licencefee.” 

The BBC wanted to main- 


meeting and lobby them to that into consideration. 


use this year’s record profit to 
cut . admission prices. The Xn- 


The IMUSA have become 
an increasingly influential al- 


what it could afford. 

Details of the FA's four- 
year deal with ITV and 


urda y nig hts. It is under- 
stood ITV is paying £60 mil- 
lion over four years, Sky 


tain a strong football pres- networks." 
ence. "The next two Euro- Marcus Plan tin, ITV’s 
pean Championships and network director, said the 
the 1998 World Cup in new partnership with Sky 


dependent Manchester United teraative voice at the club in BSkyB, worth an estimated £55 million and the BBC France will be covered live and the FA was important 

Sunnorters Association will recent months, becoming in- £130 million and starting £15 million. on BBCl and our contract to maintaining major 

Itfgue that high-priced volved in the Paul luce trans- from the 1997/98 season. The BBC has screened 1 for the FA Cup continues to sports events on ITV. 


rt is Ball’s nffo tickets are alienating the fer debacle among other 

award and the. Carling threatening foe Issues. “The dub have conms- 

panel, which includes tently refosed to meet repre- 

Terry Venables, said fo club ^ developed a sentatives from our organisa- 

latest achievement was ^ p^y on the field tion to talk on matters we 

■■Tidily deserved by Ala^ yo^ Vg the envy of an haw raised with them,” said 

who has been under intense ^ ctris Robinson, Andy Walsh, foe secretary. 

oressure this season - ^e IMUSA chair. “But a simi- “By buying shares we hope to 

, Have trans- , LUC In ha arbmtel enaf fhern to listen to thfi eemi- 


foe end of next season, giv- 
ing us two more live fin- 
als," she added. 

Trevor Phillips, the FA’s 


that any new deal encom- 
passes all three major TV 


as a football coach.’ 


Rugby League 


Andy Walsh, foe secretary. 
“By buying shares we hope to 


the future of the club. ” 
Today’s meeting takes place 


^S have trans- “^^^Ttobe kdopted get foei to listen to the genu- 

*JL luted their l ead *£f the field if the club is to ine fears that fans have for " 

Gray after foe iti support- foefotoe of foe. dub/’ . ******** ; 

JSiPd Northern Ireland atma Today’s meeting takes place 

KSSational submitted a United took at Manchester's Axmitage A STUDY into racism in 

^SS^reauest to leave. P iV6 million through the Centre and will be chaired by Mrugby league has found 

Sunderland s EJ9-6® 1 " ]ast saason and Sfr Roland Smith, the head of that the game “has a small 
said: “I do not <T1 inn profit They Manchester United Pic. but significant problem The 


Study finds racism ‘a significant problem’ in the professional game 

" [ preserve of a minority of | ers ever, felt that racial abuse | ventive action. “By assessing | end of . September. Warring- 


rogue clubs 


was not as bad now as when the nature of the problem at 


STUDY into racism in of complacency that makes it 


It also warns of ah attitude | he first came into the game this early stage we can put in 


said: “I do ooi £20 million profit They Manchester 

Sfanvone who does to* made ^ arguej halve A networ 

SKI without threatening supporters 
Bradford g position, futrently di 

imanager. • However the United chair- land and at 
C Sjnted*tbe former No£ m ^Martin Edwards moved tobbytog eft 
appototefl caretaker daftise any row yesterday the. Tooth 


anchester United Pic. hut significant problem”. The 

A network of independent study, funded in part by the 


"difficult to alert people to 
significant issues”. 


ml987. 

The 


report, • however. 


place any necessary measures 
to combat racism before it as- 


ton recently released another 
Australian, the 34-year-old 
scrum-half Greg Mackey. 

• Barrie-Jon Mather, Wig- 


tended to contradict him. It sumes foe proportions it has an's international centre who 


supporters associations is RFL and carried out by Leeds 
currently developing in Eng- University’s sports and lei- 
tanrt and adding strength to sure school, says that "racism 


Martin Offiah and his found that 46 per cent of sup- done in other sports,” says claim*; he is a free agent. Is 
Wigan captain Shaun Ed- porters had heard abuse of the RFL's chief executive joining Perth Western Reds, 


RFL and carried out by Leeds wards both stated that gen- black players from the ter- 
University’s sports and lei- eral abuse from the terraces races and that the players 


Maurice Lindsay. 

• Bruce McGuire, Warring- 


uXmmrpr the United chair- land and adding strength to sure scnooi. says mat racism naa reacnea a lS mr a i» B . 

Edwards moved lobbying efforts on behalf of is evident throughout the levels, though Offiah, an in- 1 greater awareness of the forward, has retired due to a 
row yesterday the'.' Football Supporters game and should not be dls- temational winger and one of problem. | shoulder injury that has kept 

to jgS’SS Association. missed as simply being the the highest-profile black play- 


had reached disturbing ( questioned had reported ton's 33-year-old Australian 


The RFL is set on early pre- 


shoulder injury that has kept 
him out of action since the 




for whom he is reported to 
have signed a three-year con- 
tract. Wigan say he is con- 
tracted to them until 1997 but 
they are prepared'to release 
him for £150,000. 
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Rugby Union 

Magnate offere 
to buy Saints 


Robert Ar ms tro ng 


N orthampton win 

nest week decide on 
a takeover bid by 
Keith Bartveli, a mil- 
lionaire who made his money 
out of free newspapers. 

Banrell proposes to pay £1 
million to become the major- 
ity shareholder of a new pri- 
vate limited companv that 
will take over the club from 
its members. The 2.500 mem- 
bers will vote on the proposal 
at an extraordinary general 
meeting on December 10. 

Barwell offers members the 
right to buy back the control- 
ling interest and promises to 
provide extra funding when it 
is required. "I believe.” he 
said, "this is the final brick in 


the wall which makes us 
very, very powerful." 

Newcastle Gosforth may- 
have to play off to avoid rele- 
gation this season, even 
though Courage League Two 
will be expanded from 10 to 14 
clubs. The National Clubs 
Association has recom- 
mended that the last team in 
League Two should play off 
against the fifth team in 
League Three. 

London win tour New Zea- 
land next summer. Steve 
Bates, who captained London 
to a 40-32 defeat by Western 
Samoa this week, welcomed 
the opportunity for players to 
develop the cohesion that 
"only comes from playing a 
run of games together". 

London have made sweep- 
ing changes for tomorrow’s 


match against the South-West 
at Sunbuiy that will deter- 
mine last place in the CIS Div- 
isional Championship. Tony 
pipro se. one of six survivors 
from the Samoan defeat be- 
comes the team’s third cap- 
tain in four games. 

LONDON: J ORna (Wasps); D 0>Ure* 
MaTtequfntl. L Sc rose, N Oiwreiatoufc, S 
Rotawt O Gregory, A GanwraaE (all 
Wasps!; s Brown (Harlequins). S Mitch Ml 
(Haitejumsl. O Hotmea [Suvml, A 
Snow (Marlequns). H I malar (Sara- 
eena). ■■ worn (Harlequins), A Nptou 
[Saracens, captL M Mfhttw iWaspa). 
NORTH (to (J*ay W Samoa. HuddersIWd 
Dec S): T S Hmp ean (Waal Hartlepool); J 
Naylor (OrrsH). WOrramraod (Hart#- 
quins). P Johnson (Orrsll. captl. j 
MiKnd er (Sale): R Utay (Sala), A Hwii y 
(Orrell); ■ Hymi (Northampton). 8 
D lanni.nl (Sale). II Malay (West Harflo- 
poo I). D Baldwin (Sale). J Fowler (Sale). 
M Or ran wood (Wasps). H Aabarmt 
(Sale). C vyyyan (Sale). nagfacawianU. 
D ScwBay iWahaflakl). N Rjrei (Sale). J 
Baxantfen (Sale). O MaMwfci (Wakeflela). 
K H at tw it (Weal Hartlepool). R Arnold 
(Newcastle QostortH). 



Boxing 


King and Tyson shrug off New Jersey snub 


Jack Massarfk 


IMfflTH one bound he was 
Ww free. Demonstrating all 
the qualities that prompted 
'Teflon Don" headlines when 
his insurance-fraud trial col- 
lapsed in deadlock a fortnight 
ago, Don King moved smartly 
yesterday to unstick Mike 
Tyson’s nest fight. 

The fat hit the fire when the 
gaming commissioners of 
New Jersey, noting that King 
had not yet been cleared of 
the charges, voted unani- 
mously on Wednesday to ban 
his protege Tyson from fight- 
ing Buster Mathis Jr in Atlan- 
tic City next month. 


This decision put King in 
the financial frying-pan. but 
only temporarily. Yesterday 
he was able to announce tha t. 
Atlantic City’s loss would be 
Philadelphia's gain. The fight 
would now take place in the 
city of brotherly love, specifi- 
cally at its I7^8d-seat Spec- 
trum arena, and on the same 

date as originally planned. 

December 16. 

Tm changing to Philly be- 
cause it has the presumption 
of innocence instead of the 
other way around.’' said 
King, as aware as any other 
American that the Constitu- 
tion makes him innocent 
until proven guilty — and 
that his retrial is not sched- 


uled to take place until next 
April at the earliest. 

• It was confirmed yesterday 
that Henry Wharton will 
make the second defence of 
his European super-middle- 
weight title against Frederic 
Seillier of France in Halifax 
on January 13. Assuming 
Wharton wins, his promoter- 
manager Mickey Duff will 
challenge Nigel Benn to a 
rematch for the WBC title. 
Benn won their first fight 
comfortably but Wharton was 
a little overawed that night 
and made a slow start Duff 
believes Wharton is improv- 
ing with every contest and Is 
“a 25 to 30 per cent better 
fighter” now. 



Darts 


at the world title 


No bull at Earls Court . . . women stood at the qualifying oche for the first time frank baron 


John Duncan with 
a skilful new breed 
of flighty females ■ 

D ETA HEDMAN made 
darts history yester- 
day and she did not 
need to get up early to do it 
At 10am she was at home in 
Essex but a car ride soon 
took her to Baris Court to 
hang on nickel-tungsten 
door of one of sport’s most 
male bastions. 

TT^puni, tall, black, a 
joinery assembler and sis- 
ter of the former Crystal 
Palace footballer Badi, 
walked into the cavernous 
ballroom of an interna- 
tional hotel and took her 
place in one of the 26 
booths lining the walls, a 
dartboard in each. 

This is where the 232 
qualifying hopefuls for 
next month’s Embassy Pro- 
fessional Darts Champion- 
ship are to be whittled 
down to eight and tins year, 
for the first time, 11 women 
were let in to take their 
shot at gracing Frimley 
Green’s hallowed oche. 

Hedman is one of them. 
“She frightens me when I 
play her," said her brother 
AL, also trying to qualify, 
“so God knows what some 
of these guys must feeL” 
The question is, why 
would a woman want to 
|oin a world of smoke-filled 
balls, beer-drenched plat- 
forms and pot-bellied ar- 
tistes of the arrow? 

“It’s not like that at all,” 
said Mandy Solomons, a 
leading player who 
recently joined the sport’s 
elite with a “nine-darter” 


(seven treble 20 s, a treble 
.19 and a .double ■ 12). 
“You’re not allowed to 
smoke and drink on stage 
and. a lot of the blokes 
aren’t fat at all, in fact 
they’re quite thin.” That 
assertion was not fully 
borne out by a glance 
around yesterday's jovial 
500 enthusiasts. 

There ought not to be any 
real bar to women at the 
oche, so why has it taken 
them so long to be ac- 
cepted? “It’s probably 
something to do with men- 
tal attitude,” said Sandra 
Greatbatch, three times 
winner of the British 
Women’s. Open. “From 
when they are small boys, 
men are geared up to be ag- 
gressive and competitive 
where women are taught to 
be housemakers and worry 
about this and that. Men 
are better trained to focus 
and concentrate.** 

But Hedman displayed 
nickel-tungsten focus in the 
first round to beat her Ca- 
nadian opponent Carl Mer- 
cer in straight sets. “The 
men feel the pressure more 
than the women.” said 
Brian Holt, a portly official 
from Staffordshire. “It’s 
not easy going back to your 
pub and telling them you 
lost to a woman.’’ 

Hedman’s second-round 
victim John Hook faced 
just suidi a prospect back in 
nearby Hayes last night. 
But toe tale ended in de- 
feat, if hardly in tears, 
when she lost to Garry 
Spedding of Cumbria In toe 
next round. “She’s tough,” 
Spedding said. “With 
women players like her. 
you can’t argue with them 
being let in here.” 


Sandown with form 


1 2JM Sooootrati 
l At a T p IBl t MIIWr 
2.00 Lonesome dory 


Gtrinfl: Good (flood to fimo is pfacas). * Derate* bfiofcam. 
Rgnw Ip hmtMi i l ls Im m’i i 

12.50: 


330 M More atsiasss 


r ' W MOWN HURDLE (QUALIFIER) tee 110|ds E3JM 


11*2-110 CALL BQUBUHE (*0)(D}P Nldnltx 5-11-10 


-APHcCay* 


1-3 MACK ON (2a)(EF)PHott» 5-11-0 0 

2 GENERAL JACKIE (RDJQMg id 5-11-0 Etetapay 

O-OflEEHBE CHAT (20) S 00*5-11-0 -A 

■ARCMEX HACK J Qdtoid S-U-0 


r HYTTEND'S (27) C Brooks 5-11-0 O Bradley 

NONE immjGKDfd 5-11-0 . 


30-F REVEREND BROWN (IS) (BF) 0 Sherwood 6-11-0 JOdn 

3-1 SUCCOTASI(167)N Hand* KW 4-11-0 JIARtaqaraM 

1-2 YOUH RISK (XT) (BOSChnfltan 5-11-0 Obbgto 

0- ZIP TOUR UP (287) UrsPToMsHy 5-11-0 -MteaL T n wret ay 

( 7 ) 

TOP FORMTIPSi Cal Eqninania B, Crank On 7, 


Bottbff 2-1 Cull Equina™. 9-2 Wrwenf s. B-1 Suscotash. 7-1 Reverend Brown. Crack On. 0-1 More 
stirred. Your Foil. 14-1 Gsnsral Jackie 1 1 


RIM GUIDE- CALL EQUMAK Headway 50i stayed on moor pressure nal bln 9 by llondyi Mandno 
(Oeteotem 2m3. oil. 

CRACK ON: Lad SOi until headed app tart, rent on. but ol 3. «n 90 b Le Khoumf (Newbury 2mH. GdFm) 
“I Evnr, dunce oner 11 cut not qwcfcan, wnZU try Neel Feat in NH Flat racs (Sandown 2m». Go- 


Fm). 


I MOW* Backward. UK 2nd H race won by Kanhl (Warwtt 2m. 00). 

TOUR BSKi Wild winner from S Out kepi on wen. (xn nk Of Wilde Music m NHRal race iCMtonkain &n». 
Gd-Frnl 


1.25 IBCtUUHJ FULFORD-SMTII NOWC* CHASE 2m 41 HOyda £8,362 

1 H.24S-1 SHARP PERFOnHn (IE) KBtdafe-H-2 

2 F5IT25'- DARK HORRY (011) S bow 10-10-18 


TOP FDM TIP» »a* Parterre* 8 

Betting: 5-6 Slurp Partormer. evens Dark Honey. 2 rwwn. 

FOUR CUH* - SHARP PEmom Led Oh. looted Utely wkmar when HR dear lafL won by 71 kum 
PsIOM Pndfl Wncaitfon 2m5f. GO). 

DARK HOHEVi 5uccasn*ul Hi 4 lundkaps in 19BSM whan ray uwhd binder. no final aiding Stt la Seser 
Glow fAscd 3m. Gd) Ovono **ut hero 


2.00 CROWNGAPCOHSTmienaNHAmieAP CHASE 2Bk4(110|da MASS 

1 11/IF*- BQHTTANCE RAN (SOS) OR N HBntiarooa 11-11-12 » 

X 300-312 EGYPT MU. PBDICE (BO) (O) Mrs JPWnan 0-10-11 .Raman 

3 34F1I-P fONO CREDO (24) (OS Woodman 10-10-0 A P McCoy 

A 121-111 UMSMKGLOHY (ID CBroota7-»-0 R A a — 

TOP FORM TO Bnpl HR Priaas B 

Battteg: 11-10 Egypt MOi Prtnoe. 11-4 Lonwiaeaiory.WIBanaoance Han. 7-1 King Credo 4iaaM. 
POM (UNDE- RHHTTAHCE MAN: Formerly topdiuiBiMr. tost no Is Aprd 1994 when weakened 3 
out UlMoOlasI o) 4 tenters bW Katatanc lAlntree an4t Hoy) 

EGYPT MU PRBKR Finn aten in UackMon Gotti Coo las time wtum chased winner aid! lad test. 
caogN dose borne. VI 2nd to Dikrin Flier iCtaflanfum 2rrvO0. Gtil. 

KWO CREDOi Formerly very swan hurdler. needed rets on reappearance whan (ailed oo and pafled w 

Wore BtMn race won by E0YPTM1L PflWCE(B» iSb).aha*»* !«»»»»"*• W tat wgn by lltramBIfl Ha# 

I Ascot 1m Wm) 

LONBOMI cumvt Top-Class Amertcsn oertmmer. tm Us 2ndColorm Cw m NowiDer on Was «art. 
aura 3 nakn and im repartetfy kchooted trail wer Bnbah knees 


.PR 

■>P 


2-30 onwiMAP whiter Nowce huhslesbiRcasss 

1 <03-111 FATHER SKY (27)<D)a Sherwood 4-1 1-7 

2 FOP-111 GALLOWS MU.(iai)MraM Henley 6-11-1 

3 11 SBII0REWSHBSi(iq(D)PNIchQlbS-1M — 

4 2f EUL00Y(0)(BF)R Rawe 5-1 »-0 

5 T26 WtSHBM (20) (BF) H Aknnum <-iHJ 

TOP RfflM TIPSi BMegy % Sew Hare Mat 7 

Hitrkiir 7-4 See liore Bun ness. 3-j Father Sky. 4-1 OaSows hll. 9-2 Ei4ogy. 1 1-2 Wahtefl 6 iwmara. 
POM aUJDC - FATHER SKYi Mode i>. qolckjned dear 3 ad. won aaady by a horn The last Htnfl 

lOtmetor zuvflfl. Gafmi 

mm i wig MiiiwCNjFiqh nBhlnQ tn mmd recant ouhne altesys Dromliwt, bd app task BOOnci WT. Mn 

Basdj by a from Haurnmfl Music (Tipperary 2nKt Gd). _ „ ... 

SEE MORE BUSSSSSi Lad affor 3 OklL conrtorttbly Dr from Yi/iml fWnq«r*w Mf. GdJ. 

BUI CHIT; Unhckv last tuns wue* led. 21 dear and Qrtiig «Aon feH 2 Did in m woo by Pharaoear 

imnUMiited drawn uaelvl term prior m naming bahly n blkkere as Ome. oaanfl tesoeri unollwi 
place 5Ui no impression undar oressire Iran 3«t«h. OKI «hoid20 to Uantiys Mammo iChetenhamJmB. 
Otfl 


3.00 PA O HANDICAP CHASER* EMI Ofda MJKW 

1 1101-31 WRISFOI® (SIR 00 Mrs J Pdnun 13-11-10 — W Mante re 

2 233105- MR BOSTON B1SXC) Mrs Hftoveley KMUa P . _ 

a 1021F-3 FLYBYS KkP (3»MWF) F Nner B^TO-a J k-_P Hratw r (31 

4 ilfl'3fip- MERE CLASS (287) CBrocAs 9-1 W OBr*** 

9 1F44S-F WTO THEREOF S) JWNM 11-1IW g ?*** ■ . 

■ 1430-W COLO CAP (20) (CD) P HoOte ID- KM B Dnwwwedy * 

7 11200-a HEUEADHS HR DMCbOlaon 11-10-3 DOafc^ar 

8 J44M2 SIR PETER LELY (tS)M Hammond B-10-1 MrCBonwarw 


9 LI— 141 10 STRAIGHT TALK (20) (C) P NiCfuSla HO-O 


a P McCoy 


TOP rofiM UPS. Bdwpk At FTyar*a Hap 7. MMaftrrd 6 
Brtkire 5-2 Flyer's Nap. 9-3 WlWad. 1 W MetoXFls. 5-1 SbrafglH Tift. 5-1 Mr Sons. Sir Pate ntly. 9-1 

inki The Red. «-i OoM Cap. Mflio Casa e.uu-ara. 

FORM aumE - WIUSFOMJi Led 9h to TDi, led app 12th and stayed on atraegty to W Earth 3ummn «. 
•ttfi FLYERS NAP (rec 12KI. aotag well whan body hampered and atmotl ungeared )ocftaylSd< ' . od on 
aalnkom i bb(. bbi a noO* «( la W. OOLfl CAP frac KHi). lUrtfiar 3 OtMatf (n 4tfi. and STtM/aHT TALK 
<reeam m«aW1«n and nmreo^.aig^ 7th [ChellMham 3*01. Gd). 

M BOSTON: In Wh kb rood Gold Cn>. m placa when cnBlake « 14tt, woakaoed TtaL bm 331 5th at « to 

Nd^ *3 out uni m last mtdBkiqakfion, Hn S 2nd BCiHdY Me. •J®'**® 
CLASS (paw 31)]. poor periomwiee 10 end last aeaaon. tailed oS and pd M up bekn S Old (Sandman 3m. 

MELEAQfilS> Temperamental Batoift did not MttmiaBiMy, lasime, prmlaant mtH matoaed app ifloi 
1H 3rd » Ftartdi ay iChefcnham SmK. Gd-Sft). _ _ ^ 

9H PETER LBLT: Ohaied laatiere. Ml plaee an. aMyed on Own 3 oat no chance WBi adnm. bin 81 Oy 
Younq Husder.witti WTOTHEflED |jjsw4®].Btn*hen(B(l2auT(Aln(neao(,fiOFni). 

CTBftiaHT TAUCi PemMimala «rt led undi headed and rnWakn 8 Bl led Ntt and ran no wefl. M Staunch 

fltalby9l(SJi»»wi3m.a^Fm). 


3.30 SUmBTYRAdNaJIlYBBLEHURDUiSYO Jh*1lO)fdiSM** 

121314 JttLTNIBD«ICSR(13) (CD) 0 Sherwood 11-10 

11 VARW(1S)(D)M Plpa 11-10 


4R1 COURT NAP (20) (D)SIM)or 11-7 — 

DARTER R AJrehur* 11-3 

PUNT RACK Q Ennaltt M-3 

p REAOYPOWER (7) J Srldgor f 1-3 

ROYAL RABMYC Nash IM 


^JOaboiWB 
_1J L en ar* 
__NHani 

SRyB>{7) 

_M AFHryareld 


RUSSIAN RWBUBndp* 11-3 

3 SAHnsiA BOV (tS) C hkum 1 1—3 

STAR HGHTBIM Haynes IK) 

tLANDRASOcw 15-12 


..WNdfartand 

_OI 


-JRl 

J Skymm 


1 
a 
a 

4 

5 
E 
7 
a 
s 

10 

DPP0RMTtPK:AMfa»aQraotr8,Yaflo7, ComtSapS 

7-4 vario. 5-2 Darter. 3-1 AHUM Dancer, 5-1 Court Nap, 7-1 Sartede Boy. 25-1 Bwd o. B-ISiar 
ighBr. 90-1 Row Back Royal Rett* 11 rwiara. 

OMOUUN!-AU.TlMBnAllCS»A(w37SDraiiinent.ladapD2<Jid.eoon(Madodandi«*i*Mad. t»4Bi 

i™ » ««™*»r ,« m. 

rosoirt ! out weakened HaL IDS 3rd (Hertford 2nn(. Qd). . 

DlBff MAPI Easy winner lasltiine wl^n headway 60i. led gohiBWnJoui. riddon oii wnbjllirain iraa 

Goto lYfindsor 2m. Gdl 


• Frankie Dettori, in action at Southwell today and 
Wolverhampton tomorrow in his quest to take 1,000 rraes m 
Britain this year, took his 1995 wins to 215- with a double on 
Mask Flower and Sweet Wilhelmina at Lingfleld yesterday. 


Racing 


Dunwoody in demand 


Ron Cox 


R ichard Dun woody’s 
links with the cream of 
Ireland’s chasers and 
hurdlers are farther strength- 
ened this weekend. 

After partnering Sound 
Man for Edward O’Grady at 
Sandown tomorrow, the Ul- 
sterman moves on to Fairy- 
house on Sunday to team up 
with the leading Champion 
Hurdle contender Montelado. 

Successful twice on the Flat 
this autumn. Montelado takes 
on top staying hurdler Dorans 
Pride over two and a half 
miles in the Hattons Grace 
Hurdle, a race won 12 months 
ago by DanolL 
Pat Flynn, who trains Mon- 
telado. hopes Dunwoody will 
be free to ride the eight-year- 
old throughout his campaign 
towards Cheltenham, where 
the pair captured the 1992 
Festival Bumper. 

“Richard has ridden the 
horse three times before and 
knows him very well,” said 
Flynn- “He rode him to win 
the Cheltenham Bumper, won 


on him first time over hurdles 
and then rode him at Leo- 
pard st own at Christmas when 
he was beaten by Bayrouge.” 

Flynn now believes Monte- 
lado, vying for Champion 
Hurdle favouritism, is clear 
of the injury problems that 
hampered his progress 
following his record-breaking 
victory in the 1993 Supreme 
Novice Hurdle. 

Dunwoody. who guided 
odds-on shot Ventana Canyon 
to a bloodless victory in the 
Seskin Beginners Chase at 
Thurles yesterday, renews an 
old association at Sandown 
Park today when Remittance 
Man returns from a lengthy 
absence in the Crowngap 
Construction Handicap 
Chase. 

Egypt Mill Prince, a brave 
second in the Mackeson, is 
the obvious favourite here, 
but if Lonesome Glory (2.00) 
takes to these fences — and he 
has reportedly gone well in 
schooling practice — he could 
prove the proverbial blot on 
the handicap- 

Winner of two Colonial 
Cups and conqueror of the ill- 


fated A1 Muhtahm over hur- 
dles at Cheltenham three 
years ago, Lonesome Glory is 
lodging with the in-form 
Charlie Brooks at Lam bourn. 
He is top class in the States 
and could make a mockery of 
this mark judged on his over- 
all record. 

Lord Wakeham, a director 
of the British Horseracing 
Board and former Govern- 
ment minister, confidently 
predicted a victory for racing 
in the forthcoming battle with 
the bookmakers for a share of 
the Chancellor’s Budget bet- 
ting tax cut 

In a speech at the Go Rac- 
ing in Yorkshire luncheon in 
Ripon yesterday. Lord Wake- 
ham declared: “Racing must 
— and let there be no doubt, it 
will — secure its fair and 
direct share of the funds 
released by the duty 
reduction." 

Bookmakers, who want to 
implement the cut by lower- 
ing deductions on off-course 
bets to nine pence in the 
pound, and the greyhound in- 
dustry are claiming their own 
slice of the £65 million cake. 


Southwell (All-weather Flat) 


12j4QWH0ra 
1.10 CMartarto 


> Xprra 


1.40 Bora Of G l u t 


2.10 Lot's Got Loot 
2>0O Ctnimu 

3.10 BoBs Of Haired 


3L40 Pig gy Sprereor 


* BMOtM bUkcre. Drew Low 
1 2.40 K1BTOM m CUTWK HANDICAP (MV 0 1» « C3.100 
1 821403 SHARP FALCON (96).! VAwtcn d-^11 K Fatal It 

(BL-3M KAJtTTtKSYA (42) Mre N Uataulev ___ 

15400* HO 3U8KEaibN (isuC)D CtoorwrT 

9-5-7 _. .. LDatmtlO 

145312 FATHER DAN <21 ) (CO) Ga> Kiuraay 

5- 0-ta R Cochrans t 

53452- ROSSBUTYTOPIIIAPIS) Mrs U 

Ftorotoy 5-S-ll — Three 4 

323KH) aUOUSTAH (92) SGall'np 4-9-6 - - -V HMBdaj ** 
330001 SA17AH00(1 1)(9b«x) (C) a al MKcMi 

4- 8-5 - DMeC*gp)2 

246004 IARN FORT (SIXQCFsrtyrtt 5-«-5 JTattl* 

seosro- pubuh wpnwrr (87») cp u 

6- 7-ti JFrerel— T» 

5-02956 DRUHKR KICKS (1B4) E Ylsyress 

5- 7-11 JMbG2mmS 

0-C3CO* WUlff1KB(1B)HAkaHicU 4-7-9 J Onion B 

TOP F0IM1 TVS: Fodtnr Dan 8, WMfira T, SMrado 0 

BoMtogt 4-1 SMfp Falcon. 9-2 Sarunio. 5-1 No SuCm&wn. f-i rndtia. 

Horebany Tcopif»3. 7-1 Lam Fon. Father Dan. 10-1 Augnsan 1 1 noreres. 


1 .1 O JUUUS CAESAR HURSSIY HANDICAP ZYO W C3^K» 

1 143466 KRYSTAL MAX (7B)(D)(BF)T Barron 

9-7 KbfcMfcrHrel 

(7)12 

2 363 KAZBUERA(42)UJonn3tDn(h8 T«En4 

3 240031 CHARTERHOUSE XPREB (61) (0) U 

UcCorwaOt B-1? .LDaBreiS* 

4 50341 MtOJUOHKU.UO(tO) (0)6 

UctfaboaS-C 0 Carter It 

5 644103 BWV(B)(D) A Jama 8-11 — J Tata 9 

6 12US4 Of LA WGH (48)(CD) J Borr> S-6 . FFamiqii 

T COKOTW BARNSLEY BOLE (38) SNertnn 

8-5 - DKcKeomi 

B 400000 BWQANOOIIB (4 0) S Bearing 8-2 . .RKrereadyX* 

o 30526 anaousaErao cis) c mr jodni 

10 SKRDC EIBTCN (7)C SraCi 7-6 NCreflatelO* 

11 5*002 IRCKLBDOWM (IB) Mariya Vttne 7-9 ARadnir7 

12 05006 PBBMPALBOY(X8)T3)Wingion7-7 OlrednalSA: 

TOP worn nPSr-nMMora B , « la Mgs 7, Kazftatora S 
BaUte«4-1 Ctaitfrlwue Xpras. 5-1 Kffvnuia. Tm^totionn. 5-1 tbilagli Hill 
Lad 7-1 Betfiy. 8-1 tt La MO*. Kryaal Uu. XVI Graorxt GreWo. 12-1 
Brtganoooe.PrindpiilBcy 12irenarf. 


1 .40 KMO MENHY VI OAtHHM STAKES 1m tt CLBS7 

'1 miOWWIWSTHBBBntlinCteAJsfva 

d mate mi 


5-9-0 

133030 ABSOLUTE FOLLY (52) J B«1Ty 3-6-13 PHatwrtx(7)T-* 
230800 RO« OP QIW (15) (D)BPaTiaff 

AFntnS 


a 

3 

4 00 owpKLAMHiicrnc *aiwMT s 

5 400000 A®) HU H) B HnOditBeafl 5-8-5 - _.Fl*iiefc(7}4 
B 4440Q3 SKEDADDLE (7S) A Tbompsin 3-8-2 -OBredrai2 

7 0000 MBBGKIE KUSH (11)B Many M-1 JtaOnDwjre(7) 

5 

TOP tom TIPSWWi tbn B^ 8, MM OIQmu 7, StaMfloB 

HNM WtosTtB SmL 1H StotoWo. 4-1 Ateoiun FMy. 9-2 Rosa (X 

fflann. I!-I Ann US. 20-1 Nim s » a Husk X-> CTofa! Ajm 7nMK. 


2.1 O KIHTOM nr curann HAIffilOAP (DIV 2) Ire M cs.144 

1 140124 ST5WS»W®*(34)(CD)(HF)U 

Ryan 5-0-10 U Carter 9* 

2 120.02- HUMERBI (581 J J FaGerala 7-9-8 -KMM10 

3 C2SS3 CALDER KJNO (IQ J BUB 4-3-6 .... JlUpphS* 

4 WTO LET'S GET LOST (BIB) J A Hants 

6-9 -t; - -- i- Dottrel 1 

s C5Q11* OUR MAIN NAN (IB) (D)B KMGPnr 

5-6-10 — - A 

a jfijj: TEMPSWiG (25) (CD) 3 Chdonun 

■i-6-5 - - - • - ■ ... J 


. 7 004604 BEAUMOtrr (IS) JBarMWH ...J<U>2 

8 I/40VS- PBtSlAH HAZE (6B5) 8 McM-Wi 5^-7 RCtdreal • 

9 350CKJ IUSKYTU(fB)(C)PIWl9*3y 4-8-6 . OBantralG 

10 40M66 JARROWptOJLInANauqnan*.:-? _D«M0U(3)S 

TOP FORM TWS: Let* Hot Lart B, Tampefteg T, Ore Mali Mm • 

Befttep 7-2 Lal f Grt LoU. 9-1 Boaument 6-1 Stfvto's Itbntier. 8- 1 Nymogen. 
Cater Kino. Ou Uam Uin 9-1 Tvmperwg. 12-1 Rl*y Tu 10 rarewnk 


1 (|4S)00 CASrn.lt0*SEL0taa)(O(DlAH4rm 

5-10-0 AMackarO 

2 S£500 RAMBtTS HALL (43) (D) JQo.tr 

3 1SCC01 SECRET ALT (33) CD) C Bnttj'n WUO*U 

4 040363 BAtaHOT (5) (BF) R HJimcn 4-9-5 . B»01W(6) 

11 

9 OOW65 JOHt*OETHEJOMEB(7HC)JLet^l 

14* 

« lOSC/C COESTUL CHOIR (20) TO (RF) J Gym 

5-M L Denarii 

7 31)101 CHAIRHAMS CHOICE (IS) (CO) A 

Jams 5-9-3 . — JTatelO 

8 OOOin NASHAAT(T)(C)(SM«1)(0)U 

CTnprnsn T-M ... .C M ire day (7) 8 

0 31&U MOROOtEX (60) (D) (MF) R AraslroPB 

3- 9-3 HPrtretS 

10 064302 KA«IWA«(1S)(CO){BF)EAit1cii 

9-^-1 — KFdtoe8 

11 201635 BarttCO (15) (CO) lira Nltecaitey _ 

." Saodwa(7)18* 

12 000612 ROOD MUSIC (18) (CO) (BnUlteasoer 

4- 5-11 - — P Norton 3 

13 2UJWB TRIBAL PEACE (41) B G'Jbfcy 3^-11 -JStetfc (3) 8 

14 2-5W00 JAM (10] mu Peruse 4-a- m _ C Carter 12* 

15 BSC553 OCROS RWS (T) B Hrterall 4-5-3 — SSaoderelS 
10 OO0MO BAKHETA (10) Klwra 3-7-7 ...oared ra M 

7DP FDHMJIPSr Seen! Uf B» CMnre «Met 7, RreM 8 

Betlfcja 9-2 Cefattal Clxur 5-1 BaOSMt K*IWL 7-1 Horaom. Sncret Aly. 
Cnaunians Choice. 6-1 ItadtJusic 10-1 Odna Rtes. BeMks is miner*. 


3.10 AMTOKY 4) CLEOPATRA FILUES* SEUJRB STAKES 2Y0 In 
C2.S37 

1 413206 BUMHVOOT (7) UJrfJHoBP-0 ....T1MMHM7 

2 (01444 DUOE MAKER (4) (D)B Preaan 9-0 .-T I 
t 316M0 TAKAPUNA(18)(BF)TNau[F<iDnM -8’ 

4* £2332 BELLS OF HOLLAND (48) (BP) W Milr 

S-0 ... — -i.! 

S 000 HANNANS BAY (25) HMwjherM J! 

8 00 LAID BACK LOCY (15) J A HJna 9S S' 

7 UE64 PB3PLE XMBBCT (10) >1 MAdJUa 6-S Jl 

TOP FORM T»M BOd Of HaM 8, brege MMar a 
Betttev 6-4 B«1s Ol HnlUnt H Buntdetet 7-2 tmaoe Uafcte. 7-1 PMple 
DBiO. HMHanMhj Boy. 14-1 Takapwa. 33-1 LWB»diLocy Tireaian. 



1 7* 


3.40 KAMIET HANDICAP 3YO«[=L*91 

1 <00202 MISTER FBOB EYES tS)(t)C Britain 

87 Jl 

2 511506 TAFAlMU*(»>(D)UPalfllate 9-3 -C 

3 33MOO MASrBJMllIBBLD(1I)(B)CHlllM HI 

4 5231 SCaiiUiEFTE (17) □ until B-6 L Deflrel a* 

9 300311 PBQ0Y8»CBI(2)CnbcK)(C0)C 

TOoroDn 7-12 ^...^LUdatS 

6 640301 MCSTUFPHTT(7)f71bea)(CO) JBsrrv 

7-J7 .. DWrisMWB 

7 O-OKBO SOLO P«a (174) PHortnq 7-10 -FiMrell 

B 98S44 WNTABUE DAWSON (7) (CDIMraN 

UacaJsy 7-9 A wwirfe 

Srad«l(7)1fl 

* 400000 THKKASTMEYB(19)(D)8 

tnninn«i7-7 . .... U Dard*'rl 5 

10 eS40BWOTMATOf4)(G«SBo*Tim|7.; PF««rey(5}3* 

11 Q315C0 HA9MTY (H)(6) M Chapman 7-7 ._NVretey(3)9 

TUP form TIPfcPewy Spaocer ia SraeJ IWe 8.H4MT Fire By** « 
Batthp 9-4 Ptjiy 'kw. 3-' 7-2 Mow fh« Eym 6-1 Uaa 

Uc.-Tr. Uais. J-1 1.ViDj-n Pi*TMi 1J-1 TUaWnU It 


Exeter runners and riders 


1 J» (ten Hranr Ron 
1JO ITeMrer Sharp 
120 U^htaning Lad 


3UO PoBMaal Panto (nb) 

UO Spring Saint 


OoteW Oeod te reft* 

1.20 TMPUPRDir OOM> JOCKEYS NOVICE ITCAP HURDLE tea 2T 
22.178 

101 312F-10 SHAARD (34) (Q I BaMMg 7-13-0 . -8 

102 P64Z2-0 MB DANCE (30) N MUrtwl 5-11-7 
1D3 FO-3 RUM HB1RY HBI (19) J Qftrd 5-1 1-3 LAaprtI(3) 

104 114408-1 RNninn (IS) DOandreta »-1 V3 Jltete (3)* 

109 0000-22 ICOCS PIXNN6E (31) C Pattern 

4-16-12 Ttacerek* 

106 00.60-1 TAMAHDU (13) C James 5-10-8 PM I M 

107 OIPS-P AH BOCHAEL HATH (30) G Ham 

6 - 10-0 - 

108 IOP-543 NKWTtMni CAVALMR (1 5) R Hodges 


109 


110 

1C 


4-10-0 . 


a Tcnwy 

-JHreite(9) 


PC-46 VBnAaERB(lS}NT*wton-OaMre 
SfiOf-PO (ioTFTubief 6-10-0 CtetetM* 


TOP TORN TIPS: Krate Pieretee8.Trerarete 7, Mre Hrery Ita 6 
rt 8 IQdHAndiM (Q Bridtej) 1«rra 

■eOtew 6-1 Ko«'s Pramtae.7-2 Ran Henry Rtn. 6-2 Bvff Laver, 6-1 Staarkl. 
7-1 Tamandu. Dress Danes. 10-1 teshawn CevaBar. w-l Vtatage Red 


1.50 BOMUSnaNT SELLINQ HANIBCAP CHASE 2re 2TC2^M 

201 322P20- SOYEHEXOi NESTE (240) M Pipe 

7-12-0 - .D Bridgwater * 

202 42134-5 RATHBI SHARP (18) CPopham 

203 KV-23P 80PHBM (i)li Pipe 6-1 wHLII lamia P i nre ★ 

204 314342 TURPBPSORSI (22)J *0ng 13-11-1 O Uytere 

308 US441.-0 VIAGOE) (82) WCUy 7-10-10 J LaMar* 

208 EfOPU-PP QABBH (16) BScrteen 10-10-0 MrHT ten aB n a 

(7) 

907 4PPP-PP TOLL BMDOE(1f)JPayna 8-10-0 — »JCBBMi(7) 

208 3-42555 AOKLTIBU1E (ID) FYaidtey 11-XMI _BPratea{9) 

209 (D4raP-P APARECn»A(17)MGf«ln9-«WI -DHreite 

TOP P0« TlPSr Treyte-a tea 8. MreShrep 7, Mag#e 6 

BaRte g : S-2 Turpto's Green. 7-2 Sovereign Niche. 9-2 Saphtera. Raitar Snarp. 
6-1 VUggto. 16-1 hflnUbula. ApareOda. 50-1 GaUsh. To* Bridge 

2.20 imPLEPfBMT NOVICE CHASE tea 21 CS.1S2 
301 6-53212 H BUgR T B UC HANA N (18) C>)P 

Nictolk MM CM Me 

102 |323CAM>Ee«BAYt2T)(BF)GBaHli>g 

9-11-0 BOW-4 

303 flPP/T- FACTOR TEH (384) lima HKWEM 

7-11-0 JPTBtef 

304 1130-11 UCRTBlnO LAD (IS) JKIng 7-11-0 .OOpkre 

306 0R0-3F4 POMOKjnr PLACE (28) N 

Twoun-DniK 7-11-0 

200 ZP0POT- RUBLE (78Z) Sawreood 7-11-0 t 

307 11W06- SHBMB LIGHT (244) DNttolaan 

6- 11-0 D 

309 2P- S0RRB.HBAf240)P HsO» 8-11-0 

308 P-0 IBKJ 3U(13) * Jsoai 7-10-9 Llhmy 

210 0.1S32P- PURL’S CH01C8 (228) J McCamoctiM 

7- 10-9 9 M nM eH 

TOP FORM TON Paoter Tan 8, Pindrerley Pteoa 7, HaaOert BaeMrean 8 
1 984: AtoaW. Lady « W t P HrMef 2-8 (D Ekwrettf 14 rat 

wotep 5-2 UgWanmg Lad. 6-2 6Mmag UghL 0-1 Campeche Bay. KerDM 
Bucranan. 7-1 Psnbertov Place. Factor Ten. KM Sorrel Hal. 14-1 Rumble 


2.50 BOM USW W HANDICAP CHAS1 2a 71 llOyda 04^13 

401 2314-34 SUMJBY BAY (IS) PMcnolH 9-12-0 ..TDre— raN#(B) 

402 'PF215- TIRAO C2 18) (CO) M Pipe 9-11-12 DBrtdgnater 

403 4T4IW ANNTO CWLONE (18) JGItard 9-11-5 WrPOTUerte 

( 7 ) 

404 P'lPIM REALLY A RASCAL (9) D Oarwoflo 

6-11-3 

409 64413-6 SUPER MALT (15) BMaalBn7-10.il J Rowel * 

408 P465P5- SUVERBtO (248) SEorto 9-10-9 CM i I * 

407 32WBI camVBTWnKLpB)BBaU*ig 

5-10-0 

408 Til HARWW4. LAD (15)(C)RAInar 9-10-9 Mr R 


400 8FP441- COUNTERBALANCE (188) J 

McConoocma 9-10-7 

410 31PSHa> SBMJ0SBM(228)T George 8-10-6 D 

411 06lFF3- SHDBA HE1S (242) Mr( J RaBar 

7-lM J 

412 40S432- BAIBLY BLACK (285) N Babbage 
7-10-3 



413 F231P-P STmdJE JACK (19) KBtohop 6-10-1 ill 

414 SB2M-2 TTIUSAiniB01UCUS(X2){C}H 

Gaaetee8-HM — Jffl 

418 PP016-3 DW— O VA11NY (11) (C) A Jmiaa 

10-10-0 - AHanwg* 

TOP FORM TIPSi HaramE Lad 8, HaMy A Raacal 7,Tteao • 
19»teCbmr9baptaM • 11 3 MarHabfea 8-6 (P J HabM)8 rea 
nwttorS-i Harwell Loti. 7-2 BaaHrARrecaL 6-1 Taran. 6-1 CnwdiyEBniwL 
W-l Suatov Boy. Tto Androrteoa. Super Mai. 14-1 SUmba l«a 


3.20 BP IRBWir TOP NOVICE KUDU (QUAUnH) Mb 21 

84,112 

801 23- ACTOPPAmi (286) NflMeleo 5-11-0 C Llraaflya 

802 21- AR0IM>THEOALE{210)D GandoHa 

4-1V0 JIDwyar 


802 

604 

SOS 


at- «U.VaANTUI<S8l)eBaJdlrg5-1t-0 BCSterd 
0- BOTOPS TALE (281 JGBakflng 5-11-0 A Tory 
6-5 CAIBYSVRU (174) JEdawda 4-11-0 DBaaSby 

2- P Dmm(37) I Baking 6-11-0 - BfaiaCT 

9*06 HAHQWB ODOVKIS) P Mwpby 

5- 1V0 JRI 

44*. MON LEAHK (848) 0 Sherwood 

6- 1 VO : J A I 

02 JET BOYS (18) lire JPHman5-lt-0 _J 

3- 0 MARKSMAN SHIRKS (27) Or D 

Cha»ey5-n-0 — S 

«V POUTKAL PANTO (291) M Pipe 

4-1 WJ D 



812 

SIS 

914 

816 

SIS 

517 

818 


TOP FORM TlPSc JatReyaB, Heart Oala 7, Me Hear Mai 6 
18841 PcngaWreteg 8 1 1 0 R Panral 20-1 (Waa H KaMd) 13 raa 
NaOlaocd-i Around The SaJa. 9-2 PnNdcal Panto. 5-1 Jet Boys. 6-1 AaOf 
Fan. 8-1 Wgli Learn. 12-1 Ho Near mm. Tra* Bore. Hazrt Gale 


0(043- HAZSL DALE (180) S Chrtallan 6-10-0 JO Upton 

F4- HUUNUfY (219) R Fro*t 6-10-9 JFM 

8W368- NO NIARMIB (281) D BswoflU 

5- 10-0 PI 

Off- IIPTHETEMPO (887) Paddy Farrell 

6- 10-9 


3.50 

801 0-112FB 

•K ss-a 
003 4(0621-6 


909 131550 

909 4-33F23 

007 414(0P-4 

808 P0W/-2O 

808 0513ffV 

810 2ZSVSF2 

811 01&34S 

412 M543P- 
813 6^453P 


HAMBICAP MIHMX 2n at OJH9 

(7) P Rich 7—17—10 MrNDrty(7) 

PBOIAPS (20) Mm H KiagfK 4-n-W JFINw 
8PRMB SAINT (IB) (CD) Mias C Hollar 

6-n-O C Maude 

CONVOY (13) (CD) C Mam 5-1 V-a — Mure daa h KaBr 
(7) 

CELCWS (15)(C)(S) M Ptpa lvii-7 j> Bridgwater* 
CASTLE (■) R Final 7-1 V4 


MUSTANIL (15) (CD) R Hodges 6-11-4 TI 
STYLE (84) (iqWGTi 


814 

BIS 


O01P-P4 

30020- 



C Turner 

1V1V3 R Davis 

OUtET DAWN (475) J King 9-1T-3 — OBpiaa 
CASPIAN DUIOA (17) S KrtglU 

7-11-3 

OAVASKAR (23)0 Baiting 6-11-2 
BAMKOKTT (281) P Bbtgnw 7-ir-i ^t U nranea* 
DUKE OF DKAMS (1 7) R Baker 

5-10-7 B Pawdl 

SWC»»m (22) PFarraP 7-10-3 . -Mr J Mate (D 

HU1MD 80PHU (210) N UtidteD 

B-1M SapMemcfasB 

( 9 ) 


ekatiBM 8, MuMrtrt 7, Csovay 0 
Man e rab 8 10 12 M llrh ari fa 5-1 (O lb anaond) 10™ 

4-1 Convoy, 11-2 ftoMse. 7-» Caapao Beluga. 6-1 Farrafcim. 10-1 
Qtnaai. Catena. Scrag Saint MntaML i2- 1 Outer Dawn. Biciwpa Carte 


• Blinkered today to (he Orst timer. EXETER: 150 Sophism. 
SANDOWN': 7250 Cali Equlnzune; 100 Co U Cap.lOOSaniella 
Boy. SOUTHWELL; l.io Gl La High; l.-U Absolute Folly, 3.10 
Hannah's Boy. Image Maker; 3.30 Somhrefle 


Results 


LING PI ELD 

12-18 (80: 1, STAND TALL, Dean 
McKcown (11-21; 2, Strap knp (8-1); 3. 
Sowthren Dombdon (7-2 tav|. Wran.Zb.1 
(C Thomwnl Tolo C4 60-.E2J2D.E2.60.C1.3a 
Dual F- Et&oa CSF CSl^a Tricut Cl BO 2*. 
1 ZAS an: 1 , CHMEKY CHAPPY, P FB8- 

wy (8-1); 2. Sprady Orarto (B-4 fav); 2. 
Tub B rum (5-1). 7 ran. 1.3. ID Chapmen) 
Tate: £7.70: 040. Cl. SO.. Dual F: £9 30. CSF: 
C1R». TrcaSt £44.46. NR'Lochon. 

1 .1 5 (54): 1, HALF TONE, D Biggs (£-11:2, 
Kadar (9-4 lav): 3, Hare h iBba n Batts 
(13-2). 6 ran. 15. * (R Ftowor) Tate- Cfl 20. 
52.20, ElAa £2.50 Dual F. Cfl.20. CSF: 
£16.39. Trtcaal- £67.81. 

1.45 l Of): 1, MASK FLOWER, L Dehor I 
(10-11 lav): B. DaBym o w ay (4-1); 3, Okie 
Flyer (16-1). 10 ran. K. nk. iM Oohnaton) 
Tola: Cl.70-.C1.D0. CLIO. 030. Dual F: ELIO. 
CSF: £3. 17. Trta £3060. NFL Casino Chip 
2.W (1r*t> 1, SWEET W1LMELMMA, L 
Dadort (13-8 lav); 2, Hemal read 114-1): 3, 
WaRirea |11-4). 6 ran. 2X. IS. (Lord Hundnu- 
don) Tote £2.70; £i 50, C2 «. Dual F-. dim 
CSF: £1926. NR: Daafcan Dancer. 

2JU (2re> 1, QUEST ALUAMCS, A Ctark 
(14-lh 3, DodAiRtoa Rjrtr (11-2); 3, 
Raw Frertray ( 1 0-3). 3-1 lav Hevar QoB 
Lady. 9 ran. Hd. 2 (A Moore) Tote £28 50: 
£2.60. £230. till Dual F: E24JXL CSF: 
£83.42. Trio- £70 00 

3.1 8 (9f)il,inrjiNKA,P McCabe (19-1); 
2, KNa (7-1); J, Co tel en C(9-g). 4-1 lav 
Our Ghedee. 11 ran. 1, IX. (j O’Oonoghire) 
Tote: CtotoO; £4 60. £270. £150, Dual F: 
£72 10. CSF: £119.0. Trieast £647 M. Trio: 
Cl 39. 00- NP Oistanl Dynasty. Tonui 
3 j 49 (1m 41)1 1, TMTHY3, Mlsa Diane 
Jones (4-1): 2, He E pa a o h a a (2-1 fav): 3, 
Retandar (B-1). 10 ran. IX. 11 (J Eyre) 
Tote: E5.9Q: C1.1Q.C1.7Q. £3 W Duel F: £930. 
CSF: £1391 Tricast H7 ia Tritr C26_50. 
QUADPOTcC 14^40 PLACEPOTl £5830. 

LEICESTER 

12-3 O' (2m Hdte> 1, OCEAN HAWK, C 

Llewellyn (11-9 bwi. 2, 


(7-1); 3, Land Laugh (6-1). IB ran. 6. 2. (N 
Twteton-Davles) Tom: £230; £1 20. Cl 90. 
£2.60 Dual F: £600 CSF: £11.11 Trar £8.70 
MP: Just By Chance. 

1AM (lm HA) 1, PROPHMrS HON- 
OUR, M Footer (9-2); 2, TteHte TA 
(11— IK 8, OmrtHalr Prtda (20-1). 6-6 lav 
Retire da La Chaeee 16 ran. 12, IS. (P 
Haaiem) Tote: £5.70 Ci.eo. £2.60. £7.10. 
Dual F: £2330 CSF: £51.74. Trio: £163.40. 
MD (Cm 4t 1 1 0yrtF N«*P> 1, NDWJMD 
SNYWOUH, Mr R Burton (IB-1); a, CM 
Hopper (10-1); 3. MteaSar Otem (16-1); *, 
Target Una (6-1) 4-1 lav Soul Trader. 17 
ran. X. 20 (W Jenkst Tote- £25.00; £360. 
£3 .00. £2.10. £190. Dual F: £30430 CSF: 
£16940 Tricast £239*47. 

2AM (tore 41 1 1 0yda Chfr 1 .OitCHCLL’S 
HURST, R M drier (6-11; i, PM^s Woody 
(7-g; a, Landakor MbaBa (5-1). 11-4 lav 
Ur Ftenaoan. 6 ran. 4. SEX. (Mrs P Sty) Tote: 
£1000: £1 20. £1.60 £3.60 Dual F: £13.60 
CSF: £35.66. Trieste £14417. 
ftN(Mi Chjil, JUHTMMC, J R KavanaDh 
(6-1): 9. War Hearer (40-1): 3, Pood 
Hoeee (B-1). Evens lav Duke ol Lancaster. 6 
ran. 6, rtfcL (N Henderson) Tote: £5.70; 
£2.60 £3.70 Dual F: Ca te, CSF: £96 46. 
3AM (Nin H«Ba)i 1, W M E B TI M INHTO, E 
Husband (16-1); X. Ktegdewi of WredM 
|«4t *. Bites (10-1). 13-6 lov Mr Bureau- 
cral 10 ran. X. 1 (J Mettle) Tote: £2020; 
£4.80, C5J0. £1440. Dual Fr £14010 CSF: 
C25S.06. Trio: £780.50. NR* Srlgni 

Movomber 

UO (2m HOa> 1, MOST EQUAL, 0 

Burrows (6-1); N, SeNsong (8-2); 3, Vhre- 
reylMar (12-D. 3-1 (■vS098mor.lDrin.4. 
2. (M Pipe) Tote: £020 £160. E3JD. £320 
Dual F: £2050 CSF- £3244. Tricast £292.44. 
JACKPOTi Not won; ol £5.1 15^6 canted 
forward is Ex star today. 

QUADPOT: Not won. PLACNPOTi 
£10,807.00 (pan won) 

WINDSOR 

1 SviO (2xn HrSe): 1 , TEmEm. A P McCoy 
14-1); 2, TtsM Fist (13-2): 3, hwdeeta 
(ovens (sv). 12 ran. S. X. (T Forster) Tote. 
EB.70C £2.00. £2.00. £130 Dual F: £1470. 
CSF. E32^49. Trio- £6.60 
1.10 (2m 44 Hdla> 1. DARZSS. M Rlch- 
ards (7-2); 2, rrentibi g Daooar (6-1): 3, 


How (20-1). 2-1 fav Domime. 
14 ran 6. 4 (P Hedger) Tote. £4 70: £230 
£1.60. £3.00 Dual F: £39.20. CSF- £2557. 
Tricast £36002. Trio- £169 30 
140 (3m Ctl)s 1, UBU VAL, A S Snrttn 
(12-11; 2, Lota Ftandbla (12-1): 3, C l am b 
Law (12-1). 9-4 lav SUvertori Led. 14 ran. 2. 
12. (W Bethem Tote £19 70: £390. £4 20 
£2.40 Dual F: £71.50 CSF: £145.95. Trio: 
£63^0 NR: Or and Andause. 

JL1 0 (Am Ctip 1, OMAN DO, U A finger • 
ate (100-30); 2. P i faa te 03-1 1: a, 
YMar FaMa (7-1). 2-1 lav Fraitea 7 ran 
3K. IX . (N Henderson) Tote £5.10: £2£0. 
£8te Dual F: £26600. CSF- £65.53. Tricast 
K63.0O NR: Uoartn. 

2^0 (2m HttaMI. MASTER BNVM1XD, A 
P McCoy (1-3 lav): N. Khtgte Gold (16-1): 3, 
Wettanrenfalea (16-1). 12 ran. 4. 4. IP 
Brora) Tote: Cite Cite £2.30. E3JQ Duel 
F: £7.10 CSF- £627. Tno- £71.90 
3.10 (2m 5f C*»h 1, ROYAL SQUARS, 
Mrs A ParraD (13-2); a, AakTheOemmor 
(2-1k 3, Kan Mood (7-4 lav) 6 ran. Hd. 20. 
(G Harwood) Tote £7.10; E2J0. £1.80. Oual 
F- £13.60. CSF £18.79. 

340 (Zn* HcSe): 1, ZAKRA, A P McCoy 
(7-J); 3, SnwMa May (100-30); *. JeaUbre 
(9-1). M fa* Jansaopti. 7 ran. 5. 9. (P 
Ecctes) Tote: SAM; OM. £2.60 Dual F: 
men CSF: £14 JJ8. 

QUADPOn D4.KJ (pan won], PLACE. 

Him £299.40. 
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The marathon man 

running for his life 

in the shadow of Aids 

Turner finds Ric Munoz taking HIV in w ®y- That's just not me." 
rapid stride and setting new targets ter » 

R 3 nation have been picked up 

IC MUNOZ is amara- hy Nike, whe paid him $800 

thon runner At groups or alterna- (£515) plus royalties to feature 

fflowen™ is iortf 2JL, therapy he con- in their latest "Just Do lt" 

ins to hrino {hunds some medical opuuon commercial, which will be 



? ; 



R IC MUNOZ is a toara- 

runner - At the 
moment be is worit- 

sonai hSf !? brln 8 W* Per- 
best down under 2hr 

~ SS^X « 

_ ® ut ^ 2 ?’* ’ wrttE me oft" he 
r<S? S ' P° n t automatically 
end is near 
? £** discovered that 
M^ic Johnson was HIV posi- 
* 5 ? newspaper reports 

fSS tt 1 eu W* hope- 

Jc? y Jas helped to dispel 
kind of fatalism. Don’t 
write somebody off tost he- 

.^year-nW legal secre- 1 
tar y from Los Angeles has 
made no changes in his life, 
let alone his training pro- 
gramme. since discovering 
ms condition in 1987. He runs 
np to 80 miles a week and par- 
ticipates in io marathons a 
W; “eluding the NewYork 
and Ixmdon, and his personal 
best has actually improved in 
that time. 

His diet remains that of an 
athlete, with the addition that 
he became a vegetarian five 
years ago. "But not," he in- 
sists. "because of my condi- 
tion. I did it to lose weight so I 
could run faster." He now 
weighs 1501b on a at 10in 
frame. 

He has rejected offers of 
Aids-inhibiting drugs, al- 
though he tried them for six 
months at his ‘doctor's 
request before abandoning 
them. Neither does he look 


to support groups or alterna- 
tive therapy and he con- 
founds some medical opinion 
with his uncompromising 

t raining s chedul e. 

"When my doctor saw how 
important running was to my 
psychological well-being, he 
said I could continue, al- 
though I won’t ignore any 
warning signals my body 
gives me. But so fer in eight 
years I have had no manifes- 
tations of Aids. I feel the same 
today as 1 did a decade ago 
and I don't believe in sitting 
around looking at four walls 
'just because you are faced 
with a challenge in life, even 
if it is one that is probably the 
most serious of all illnesses. 

“I don’t want to make it 
sound like it's not a big deal, 
because it is. But there is no 
point in panicking and giving 
in. None of us is guaranteed 
to live to 50, 60, 70 , 80 anyway, 
as I am continually reminded 
every time I get into my car at 
home in Los Angeles- 1 never 
assume I’m going to get 
where I'm going and that’s 
nothing to do with being HIV 
positive. 

"People don't believe I 
didn't freak out when 1 dis- 
covered the news. One jour- 
nalist who I spoke to would 
not accept it and his editor 
asked him to come back to me 
along the lines that thta was 
Aids and this is a killer anri 
how could I be so calm about 
it But just because the classic 
melodramatic movie reaction 
is to clutch one’s heart and 
scream ‘Oh God’, that’s not to 
say that I should react in that 


Australian woman flies highest 

CMMA GEORGE of A us- A long juniper who 

Ctralia set a world mark turned to pole vaulting a 
of 4.25 metres for the year ago, George had been 
women's pole vault during planning an attempt on the 
an athletics meeting in Mel- record for some months. - , 
bourne yesterday. The women's pole vault is 

George bettered the mark not yet an Olympic sport, 
of 4.23m set by Sun Caiytm but is expected be accepted 
of China last month. for Sydney.in 2000. 


way. That’s just not me." 

Munoz’s strength of charac- 
ter, love of sport and determi- 
nation have been picked up 
by Nike, whe paid him $800 
(£515) plus royalties to feature 
In their latest "Just Do It" 
commercial, which will be 
screened in the UK this week- 
end to coincide with World 
Aids Day today after a posi- 
tive response from American 
viewers. 

Nike’s UK public relations 
m a n ager Tamara McCartney 
said: "It is a message not only 
to those who are HIV positive 
but to everyone that fitness 
can play a major part in your 
life. If he can do it with what 
be has to face, then . . .’’ 

His fee, naturally, is going 
to cover the cost of his entry 
into next year’s London mara- 
thon and he hopes the adver- 
tisement will bc^p to educate 
and inspire others, HIV posi- 
tive or not. 

So far Munoz, a homosex- 
ual, has been lucky enough to 
avoid the prejudice that often 
surrounds those with his con- 
dition. even in the close-knit 
world of athletics. 

‘T have not come up against 
it yet, living in a big city like 
LA. But obviously, if you are 
in a race with thousands of 
people, you are going to come 
up against a cross-section of 
society and all the prejudices 
they might have. With the 
commercial, they will know 
who I am and the opportunity 
is there for them to voice any 
opinion. I am prepared for ti 
but luckily anyone who has 
said anything to me has been 
praising.*’ 

He is looking forward to the 
fixture, has already signed up 
for six marathons next year 
and is taking part in two — in 
California and Alabama — 
within the next eight days. 

“I know I am capable of get- 
ting my time down," he says, 
as he sets oft for one of his IP- 
km “baby runs”. That's what 
rm aiming for at the moment 
T want to continue run- 
ning and keep setting goals," 
he says, much like any other 
runner, really. “And,” he 
adds. T want to keep healthy 
and happy too” — much like 
the rest of the world, really. Just doing it., 
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Swimmers go for 
distant gold 







. Munoz, defying medical opinion, on a training nm in London ehamltonwest 


Sport in brief | Cricket . (Snooker 


Golf 

Sam Torrance and Corey 
Pavin set the pace at the Sun 
City Million Dollar Challenge 
with three- under-par 60s- “If 
the wind remains, the tourna- 
ment will be won by a pretty 
high score,’’ said Ton Leh- 
man, who had a 7L “There 
are a Lot of disaster holes out 
there waiting for you." 

Squash 

The Scot Peter Nicol earned a 
semi-final against Jansher 
Khan by beating England’s 
Mark Chaloner in four games 
in the Qatar IntemationaL 

Sailing 

Samantha Brewster has had 
to call off her attempt to beat 
the west-east solo circumnav- 
igation record because of gear 
damage caused by the hal- 
yard winch tearing off toe 
mast of her yacht Heath In- 
sured, writes Bob Fisher. 

Rugby Union 

Five Steaua Bucharest play- 
ers —the internationals Nico- 
lae Dragos, Leodor Costea, 
Lucian Colceriu, Marius Ne- 
delcu and Costica Flor^ -- 
have been suspended for two 
years for attackmg a Jmes- 
manonthe train back from a 
6_3 defeat at Bala Mare. 


Cricket 


Australia vPaklstan: third Test, first day 




David Hoppa Kt Sydney 


W HEN Salim Malik 
walked down the 
pitch shortly after tea 
to help his batting partner 
ijaz Ahmed blink away a 
speck of dust, it was probably 
the first time lie had looked 
anyone in the eye since arriv- 
ing in Australia. '■ 

But if Salim helped to 
remove the grit from the eye, 
Australia’s bowlers foiled to 
remove the grit from the in- 
nings. Ijaz secured an out- 
standing century from the 
fourth ball c£ the last over, 
cutting McDermott, high over 
point, and allowed Pakistan 
to reach stumps on the first 
day of the . final Test in rela- 
tive affluence at 231 fbrfour. 

Salim and Ijaz are brothers- 
in-law, which should have 
made for an Interesting sis- 
terly conversation back 
home. Mrs Ijaz; Ahmed made 
a hundred. I hear that Malik 
was booed again." 

Sydney’s notorious HOI 
might be emasculated by 
bucket seats' these days but it 
can still summon up a coarse- 
ness when the mood takes it 
Rnitm. named in Australian 
bribery allegations, walked 

out to a round of boos and cat- 
calls but he grimly supported 
Ijaz in a fourth-wicket stand 
of 69. Three coyer drives in. 
one over against McGrath 
and the second new ball 
promised release, but he fell 
leg-before In the pace 
bowler’s next over. . 

After getting off the mark 
Salim had raised his. hat to 
the crowd in defiance; the 
next time he did it it was to 
respectful applausa. _ . • 

Baz*s. three centuries m 26 
Teste have aE come again st 
Australia. How his stamps 


'England tourtoSA 
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were not hit before lunch 
remains a mystery but he 
. stock, it out, c ut the loosest 
offerin g s from the seamers 
with gratitude and swung 
both Warne and Marie Waugh 
for sixes. . 

He batted out all but three 
bails of the day but, even after 
six bouts, a hundred by the 
dose was for from certain but 
edges through the slips 
against both Relffel and 
McGrath moved .him conve- 
niently from 89 to 97, and the 
below-par McDermott did toe 
rest 

A nation's prayers cm be- 
half of Shane Warne’s big toe 
had been answered and. with 
two for 44 in 27 overs, he was 
comfortably Australia’s best 
bowler. Ramiz, feta on the 
shot, backed a short flipper to 
mid-on and Thzamam cut la- 
zily to Healy. 

But Warne became increas- 
ingly aggrieved as umpire 
RahdeQ, correctly on each oc- 
casion, refused appeals for 
catches behind the wicket 
against both Saflm and Bax. 
“Did you see how he behaved! 
After all Ik’s said about our 
Malik!" as Mrs Salim might 
have said. : 

; nUOSTMl 

Aaxnlr SofiaD g M E Wtagti • - 

f bUcOwmetl ! : 4 

Ftemtz ftajn c State* b W*me ** 

Itaa-AhffitoJ not out— 1 

e Healy b Mam* _ . as | 

Sana MaW few b McGrath *® 

Bastt Ad not ou* « 

Extras (lba. wg. nt ll} —-— 10 

Total (tor < 81 overs) — ~ S»1 

Fal of wiafeatot 4, 64. 141, 2t0. 

To baw.-Wasttw Atoam. IfiaaMd Lattt, 
8*QUJn MueWafl. IfoafAaq Almwd. Waqar 
Ywjnta. - 

jawShO McDermott 18-4-34-1; McGrafe 
ia-1-TC-l; IMIM iS-4-49-0; Warn* 
27-16-0-2: M Waugh 10-4-23-0; Stewed 
4 844. 

MttmuAi -M Taylor, u Stater, O 
Boon, MWautfvS Waugh, a Slewed, Tl 
Heat?, P Reflet* Wame. C McDermo, S 
UeGnttu 

tfeetie H D Bird and s o Randut. 


Hendry loses 
touch but stays 
on course 

Clive Everton in Pne i t w i < 

S TEPHEN HENDRY pre- 
dictably completed a 9-8 
win over Ken' Doherty from 
an overnight 6-2 yesterday 
to reach the semi-finals of 
the Royal Liver UK Cham- 
pionship here at the Guild 
Hall, one of five titles he is 
defending this season. 

Bat it was not the quality 
performance of last year’s 
final, when he made a re- 
cord seven centuries in 
beating the Dubliner zo-6. 
**I set myself such targets 
people expect me to make 
centuries all the time," said 
Hendry. “Admittedly it was 
a scrappy match hut at 
least I’ve beaten one of the 
game’s leading players con- 
vincingly and you’ve got to 
be satisfied with that" 

The five-times world 
champion was expecting 
tomorrow’s semi-final op- 
ponent to be his fellow Scot 
John Higgins, who resumed 
at 4-4 last night against the 
20-year-old Welshman 
Mark Williams, a player 
who again displayed his po- 
tential by taking a 3-0 lead. 

In the other semi-final 
Peter Ebdon will today JSace 
Ronnie O’Sullivan, the Ben- 
son & Hedges Masters 
champion, or Andy Hicks, 
whose 67 clearance to beat 
James Wattana. 9-8 on the 
final black was one of the 
week’s highlights. 

After foiling to win a 
match in the season’s previ- 
ous two world-ranking 
events O’Sullivan is return- 
ing to hfo best form. His 79 
in the opening frame and 65 
in file last, which gave him 
a 5-8 interval lead, were 
both of apparently effort- 
less quality but he still has 
aoonpleof gears to find. 


Results 

Soccer 

SOUTH AMERICAN SUPSKCUW: Huai. 

Ifcwf bv indefMntffanti z. FUmefigo 0. 
UEVA U-iS CMANPaoNMPi Oroop 
1>! Vie! be 0. Spain 3. 

TRAJWro* FA (fefef PfwfeilMn- 
TMoporaryt Andrarw Turner. Tottotham to 
HuddBrsfletd. 

Rugby Union 

swalbc can bu m m fuam hh 

Wan (wlnnara d fee matches preceded 
by • will be at home to the wtonere ot the 
other meich to Die grotto in fee ntth round): 
Oroop ii 'Atwravon (seed) v Caerphilly: 
Rhymney v fMson, Oret^ Si -BuUth Weib 
(seed) v Flsur de Lym; Rumney v Ponly- 
pooL o roup a: Cardin treed) » Qe md st e: 
'Penarfe v Ebb* Vale. Draai 4t -Cardi- 
gan v Neath (seed); H«oH>-Cyw v Ocm- 
bridge. Oreep fc Tnyaddu v Old Psnarth- 
ions deed); Maesteg v Bonymsan. (feap 
Sr ‘Swansea (teed) v Tenby Uni; Newport 
Saracens v Tomnawr. Owe 7S 'Sooth 
wales Police » Otd Hltyduits (seed); 
Blaine v Abercynon. flwep 8: -uanharan 
v Pontypridd meed): TTsorchy v Kidwelly, 
draw *: Aberwave v Blackwood (seed): 
‘Cain Crlbbwr y WhWand. OroMp 1th Ca r- 
d* lOBtfuto I seed) v Uaestsg Celtic; 
'Uensgennech w Aharoavermy. Oiwe 
IT; M Domain Ash (seed) v YstradgynlatK 
•Newport v Tumble. ISrmto 'Psuy- 
gralg (aeed) v Qiynoeafe: Yatrad Rhondda 
v Llandovery. Oroop IS: Rasohren « Llaft- 
etn (seed); ‘ Newcastle Emfyn v Merthyr. 
Oroop id, -TalywsUi v Dunvart (Modi; 
Vardrs v Qlamoraan Wnd rs. Ome 1» 
-QamdHtaith r Newbridga (seed); GUtaeh 
Ooch » Croes Keya. Ma p to Carmar- 
then Quins v Bridgend (aeed); 'AbertWery ■ 
v Handy. To M played on Saturday. De- 
camber 16 , 


OMEO W OW MA M CLASSIC (Sydnayy 
nr*t roond tAus unless sorted)- S4FNo- 
bCo(NZ)-«SC Parry. SSQ Wa«e (KZfcU 
Campbell (NZ). «7 0 Pardon; S AppteDy; S 
Bottomley iQBy. M C Qt ay: B Faxon (US); 
P Senior; T Price. SB Q Evans (GBJ: I 
Stanley; U Cain. 70 j COftord; 0 Duneksy 
(US); G Dodd: M Gooflln: 8 RobMon; J-C 
Gusoy (Fr); R PamodfTg; W RHoy. 7« J 
Senior; N Smith; L Paterson; P Lonard; P 
O'Mahey; A Bonhomms; J Wagner; J Sen- 
dart PCewnpori (NZ); S Leaney. A Stote; 
J Morse (US); M ADen; S Bouvfer. 72 □ 
Pbdlleh: J Evans; R Btephena; S CeWns; a 
Norman; L Stophan; P Fit r glb he n; S Owen 
PC}; A Copra (Gar); D McKenzie: T Gale; E 
Droop; L Tlpkfar; B OgJ« D Hill; D Small 
(NZ); M Clayton. 79 B Shearer; B King: O 
Moors; A Painter; C Jones; G Strata*?, M 
Stevens; P Moss (US); 8 Jacfcson (GBf. Q 
Cols J van da Vtode (Fd: B Laycocv; D 
EcoK B Joyner, Q Kenny; I Bakar- Finch; M 
Harwood; M Cotandro (US);R bacoesa S 
ScahUI (NZ). 74 P PoweU (NZ); O Brans- 
don; J Dely (US); C Van Dar Velde (Nefe): J 
Taylor; P Fowler; P Taravainen (US); S 
Tbit; C Warren; T Carolan; A Byrnes; B 
Forrsatar C Hanson; D Armstrong; 8 Mo- 
Mtey; M Hall berg (Swe); M Weir (Can); R 
Green; R F artsy. W Grady, nm ts S 
Richardson (OS), 

IBLUON DOLLAR CHALLENGE (Sun 
atyy. Ru t nowfc SB C Pavtn (US); S 
Torrance (GB). 71 T Lehman (US): N Price ■ 


(US) 78. 77. 70 0*0 S Mean (Swe) 75. 74. 
n. ui I Tmn'mp (Den) 71, 76. 74; B-J 
Smith 75. 72. 74. 

Tennis 

atp cmmsQw TOtmmMiarr fsio- 
verrlal: t i re d raeto M D eS nU y (GB) 
U K TRMalnsn (Fin) e-S. 4-a, 6-3. 
AUSTRALIAN WOBBEN* CNHUBM 
(Mount Gambler); Select** Orel ro und. 
L AM (GB) bt S Orake-Brookmah (Aim) 
5-7, 6-3, 6-0; L Jeffs (GB) W R Vtoats 
(Hun) 6-3. 6-3; S GMwpee (Fr) M M Wain- 
wrlgtn (GB) 6-3. 6-7. 6-1. Benin! row * 
AM bt 8 Patera (Ai») 6-1. 6-0. 

Basketball 

MBAi Boston 100. Detroit 9fr. Atlanta IOC. 
Philadelphia 01; Charlotte 115, New York 
106: San Antonio 106. LA Clippers 86, 1 
Golden Stats 08. Portland nz. LA Lakers , 
VO. Phoenix 06. 

■UBOPCAM CHMS I O — kfeMSfc i 

CSKA Moscow 88. Iraklis Salonika 66. 

Bowls ! 


WHOLE* CMAMPKNWMP ICoetbrldgs): 
U r al f lmSe; P Caton (Mldtomtan) br A 
Blair (East Lothian) 5-7. 7-4, 7-3; D Aw- 
ooefc (MUkaruan) bt D MUter (Cumber- 
nauld) 1-7. 8-6. 7-5. 

Cricket 

SMVPIELD SHOLOi Brttosnw Western 

Australia 110 tBtohM 5-91). Queensland 
164-3 (7 Barney lOino). A dehfcte: vic- 
toria 287 (G Vlmpanl 78). S Australia 25-0. 

Ice Hockey 

MHLt Florida 1. Philadelphia 8 foO; New 
Jersey 4. Colorado S (oik NY Hanpora 5, 
Buffalo 3: Tampa Bay 2. Hamm 2 tot). SI 
Louis 5. Montreal 4; Anaheim 2. Wasnmg- 
ton 2 (ot); San Jose 3, Calgary 5: Vancou- 
ver 2. Chicago 2 (ot). 

Snooker 

UK CHAIWKMtSMP (Preston): Orot m 
IkMfe S Handnr (Scot) M K Doherty (Ire) 
8-3. 


Squash 

QATAR IHTERMATIOMALc QnrhrAt. 
alto J Khan (Pah) bt D Jenson (Aua) 
17—15, 17-15, 15-6; B Martin (Airs) bt D 
Harris (Eng) 15-14. 15-11, 15-12; II Bylee 
(Aua) w P Gregory (Ore) 12-15, 15-13, 
17-15, 4-15. 1S-4; p Meet (Scot) bl M Ch*- 
loner (Eng) 16-10, 7-15. 17-16. 15-12. 

Swimming 

WORLD MfORTCOUBSS CMAMPIOM- 
SKPS (Rio de Janeiro): feeto umm 

loom buttwrftyi 1. B Miller (Aua) 
S2Ja»6e; 1 D Plmankow fflus) SZjB*; 3. U 
Wan (Aus) 52.80. 

Wor e toe XOOm butterfly, i, 8 CfteJD 

|Aue) 2m)n C6.183SC X Uu Umim (Chins) 
3-06-67: 3, M Jacobsen (Dan) 2.11.07. 


Fixtures 


(Zlmi. 7* B Unger (Qer): E Els (SA); N 
Faldo (GB), 73 P Mfctetwn (US. 74 D 
Frost (SA). TB V Sfnffh (Fill). 76 C ftocca 
(ll). TB C Montgomerie (OB). 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TOUR OUAUFY- 
BW SCHOOL (U Manga): Third ramd 
(GBAre unless staled); sis T Craft 71. 72, 
70. 317 T Loveys 72. Ti. 72. SIB A-M 
Knight (AU3) 75. O. 74. SIB D Donlgar 


(7 JO imlaas stated) 

Soccer 

OF IMBJMk Premier Dfv 

bta Bohenriana v Sheaxxims (7A5U 
Drogheda UW V Deny C (7 AST. St Pstrkas 
ABi v Sligo Pun (7 AS). ■ 

Rugby League - 

SlUC CUT CHALLENGE CUPi Pbst 
>BtoA Wodaton v John Moores Unix. 
STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
Mn*! Bradford v OMham. 
MiMJKfcSalfOrif v Htril (&Q). nraaoie- 
MmiHun kr v snsmeW, 


S wimmers reckon 

they get a raw deal. 
They tend to hit public 
consciousness only in the 
Olympics, vying with ail 
those team games, trap 
shooting and kayak fours 
which are far less a test of 
pure athletic prowess. Argu- 
ably freestyle is less con- 
trived than hurdles on the 
track and butterfly com- 
pares to race walking. 

For 20 years British excel- 
lence has concentrated in 
men’s breaststroke — Wil- 
kie. Goodhew, Moorfaouse. 
Gillingham — with the odd 
star woman. Now we have 
three backstrokers in the 
world's top eight — the Am- 
ateur Swimming Associa- 
tion has no explanation — 
pins Karen Pickering. 

Today Pickering defends 
her 200m freestyle title in , 
the second world short- 
course championships in ' 
Bio. On Sunday Neil Willey 
goes in bis favoured 100m 
back. Only five Britons were 
sent The other two backers, 
Harris and Ruckwood, pre- 
ferred not to interrupt win- 
ter training. The Olympic 


Sixth 

column 


T HE Rugby Football Union 
has thought of everything 
at its brave new Twickenham. 
Among the developments is 
Project X. This turns out to be 
a wine cellar, to be completed 
next month. Wood of the fin- 
est order has been used — 
fTench oak not Dudley — as 
well as Portland slate. 

Its location in the main 
kitchens of the West Stand is 
not ideal but its insulation 
and temperature control are 
in safe hands. The designer 
and builder is Paul Morgan, 
brother of the City wine mer- 
chant Michael who used to 
play for Richmond with Tony 
Hallett. Wood's successor as 
RFU secretary. The cost is 
£80,000, the capacity 300 cases. 

There are special bins for 
wines of the International 
Board countries and visiting 
VIPs are encouraged to fill 
them with home produce. 
Westera Samoa are the next 
visitors, on December 16. 

T OM OKKER, still tennis’s 
most famous Dutchman, 
appears next week in the 
BBC’s On The Line pro- 
gramme Maturing Assets, 
which looks at the attractions 
of seniors tours in various 
sports. Left on the cutting- 
room floor is his tale of early 
tournaments, when doubles 
partners were drawn after the 
singles and be got Mark Cox. 
After the first sniggering set 
someone had a word with the 
umpire and foe pair became 
Qkker-Cox instead of Cox- 
Okker. The decent bits may 
be beard next Thursday. 

W IGAN, all-conquerors of 
rugby league, are in line 
to play at union headquar- 
ters. Derek Mann, secretary 
Of the Middlesex Sevens, says 
they would be first choice as 
guests if foe RFU, which 
bolds a special general meet- 
ing on January 14. removes 
thn bar to communion be- 
tween foe codes. Wigan like 
foe idea — Wembley on April 
27, Twickenham a fortnight I 
later — and it could bring 
Martin Offiah back to his I 
take-off point It was in foe 
Sevens in 1987 that Withies 

spotted his potential playing 
for Rosslyn Park. 

B enetton’s answer to 

the annual Paul Jones of 
grand pris drivers was to sign 
an "obedient mannequin". 
Thanks to Concentre 's com- 
puter-generated equipment 
which is fed drivers’ physical 
details and preferences, the 
new cars are bespoke. 

"A virtual Alesi or virtual 
Berger can adjust his position 
until comfortable, be interro- 
gated as to his instrument 
reach and view of road and 
even let the designers build in 
his race-winning peculiarities 


trials are in March but the 
h nm~rig process is under way. 

Pickering has been three 
times, at £1,000 a visit, to 
the flume at Hambur g, the 
fast-flow tank where swim- 
mers can swim flat out on 
foe spot — Pickering’s coach 
Dave Champion calls it an 
aqua-treadmill — and have 
their stroke profiled for effi- 
ciency by film from afl an- 
gles. Pickering was polling 
one arm too wide, causing 
elbow soreness. Mark Fos- 
ter, the freestyle sprinter, 
identified overstretching in 
one arm there. Both saw 
benefits in technique and 
confidence translated to the 
dock. A Swede, Prof Os- 
trand. invented the flume in 
1956. Britain is still without 

They cost a minimum of 
£900.000 and there , is room 
for one at Loughborough, 
where plans are in place 
through university and ASA 
collaboration for a swim- 
ming centre of excellence, 
costing £10 million. A Lot- 
tery bid was made on Tues- 
day. By rights and tiie Olym- 
pics of 2000 the swimmers 
should have no complaint 


such as allowing him to lean 
his head sideways to line up 
the bend as be comers at a 
virtual I60mph — all before 
foe vehicle is built” 

The real Alesi’s race-win- 
ning amounts to one. But 
what would W illiams have 
given for an obedient manne- 
quin before encountering foe 
if and butt of Mansell? 

N O sooner was Rosa Mota, 
Portugal’s Olympic mara- 
thon champion in 1988, 
elected to the Assemblela da 
Republics, representing the 
socialist party, than she an- 
nounced that having run for 
parliament she was running 
for Atlanta, too. Mota, 38, has 
arranged a deputy until July. 

There is a British prece- 
dent In 1932 David, Lord 
Burghley. absented himself 
from the House of Commons, 
where he was elected MP for 
Peterborough in 1931, to de- 
fend his Olympic 400 metres 
hurdles title in Los Angeles. 
His constituents were not put 
out He kept his seat to 1943. 


T HE Scottish FA may feel 
smug about its authority 
after Gazza appeared before it 
yesterday. The previous night 
David Sole, Edinburgh Aca- 
demicals coach, was to meet 
the SRU to explain “tanta- 
mount to cheating” remarks. 
Other representatives attended 
but Sole apologised for his ab- 
sence. He was baby-sitting 
Yesterday foe club said; 
“Mr Sole has an extremely 
busy business and family life. 
In many ways catching up for 
foe 10 years which he gave 
over almost exclusively to 
rugby football.” It suggested 
“there may be difficulty dove- 
tailing arrangements for a 
meeting in foe run-up to 
Christmas”. It omitted to wish 
the SRU a happy one from 
Scotland's grand slam captain. 

T HE Welsh RU is not doing 
much better. For the third 
time in 10 years it redrew foe 
Swalec Cup yesterday, 30 
days after its first go. It tries 
to do two rounds at once, put- 
ting the seeded balls (Last sea- 
son's last 16) in one bag and 
foe other 48 in another, then 
drawing groups of four. In 
each of these there are effec- 
tively two matches in the 
fourth round, one in the fifth, 
it can work a treat if the right 
balls are in the right bags. 

Tenby spotted they were 
wrongly seeded and worked 
out that Aberavon were 
wrongly unseeded. Tenby, 
eyeing a juicy tie with Neath, 
offered a swap. Aberavon. not- 
ing a nasty one at Tonmawr, 
declined and threatened the 
VPRU with legal action. So the 
union recast its balls yester- 
day (see results panel). 

B RITAIN’S dedication to 
finding sports in which 
we can rule the world was 
rewarded last month. We are 
world champions in synchro- 
nised kite-flyingtriples. 


Jhe name Bishop's 2iule pmgep wa§ psjeeted became 
then u/a'd bans bad to u/bieh one. 

Yea know, which side, iep liule fingep op pight little fingep, 
and yoa know/ it jei^t seemed to waffle on a little. 



Bishop$\ 

\ FINGER /, 


THE SERIOUS BEER WITH THE SILLY NAME. 
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Newcastle dealt the Arsenal card, page 1 3 
Female assault on the oche, page 1 4 


HIV and the long-distance runner, page 1 5 
Pakistan’s batsmen show some grit, page 1 5 

S/wrfeGuardian 


LATE ENGLAND BREAKTHROUGH SAVES ILLINGWORTH’S FACE 


South Africa v England: second Test, first day 

Cork spares 
the blushes 


Mike SoJvey 
In Johannesburg 


T HE presence or 
otherwise of Ray- 
mond Illingworth in 
the back of the press 
box is a reliable ba- 
rometer of English progress 
in a Test. If they are doing 
well, he is there in a twin- 
kling; on a bad day he be- 
comes the Invisible Man. 

With South Africa put in to 
bat and apparently cruising 
at 260 for four, the chairman 
was in Claude Rains mode. 
Until the final 10 overs he and 
England, with a no-spin selec- 
tion policy that flew in the 
face of local wisdom, had suf- 
fered the sort of day that in- 
vited an attempt on the world 
cat-kicking record. 

It was then, with an adrena- 
lin-fuelled burst with the 
second new ball, that Dominic 
Cork and Devon Malcolm 
played Illingworth's get-out- 
of-jail-free card for him. 

Appropriately on a day of 
contrasts, one of the bowlers 
is the current blue-eyed boy 
of English cricket, the other 
the butt of HHngworth's scorn 
for most of the tour. 

As the evening drew in, 
Malcolm, who so passionately 
wanted to play in this 
country, suddenly got it right 
and tore in downwind to 
remove Gary Kirsten for 110, 
the opener’s maiden Test cen- 
tury. Three balls later he 
found the top of Dave Rich- 
ardson’s bat-handle to give 
Jack Russell his fifth catch of 
the innings. 

The transformation was 
complete when Cork, who in 
five spells once again bowled 
with verve, swerve and bril- 
liance, had Brian McMillan 
indisputably leg-before for 35 
to what proved to be the day's 
last ball It was his fourth 


wicket in 28 overs. How the 
man loves bowling. 

So South Africa resume 
this morning on 278 for seven 
and England could well polish 
them off first thing. A word of 
caution, though: the grounds- 
man promised a pitch that 
would start medium-quick 
and speed up- It appears that 
process has begun. England 
stuck to their task heroically 
but may not find it easy to 
claim their reward when they 
bat against Allan Donald and 
Shaun Pollock today. There is 
a long way to go. 

It is always dangerous to 
criticise a decision made after 
winning the toss as the 
counter-case is hypothetical 
But what is unnerving here is 
that, by his unilateral selec- 
tion policy, the chairman is 
setting the playing agenda. 
Unless Atherton was flannell- 
ing yesterday, it was clear he 
would have liked to play 
three seamers and Richard Il- 
lingworth. with the implica- 
tion that, like the South Afri- 
cans. he would have batted 
first. 

But Illingworth, convinced 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AHUCA 
FM hMhgl 

A C Hudson c SJewert b Cadi O 

G KMUn c Russell b Malcolm ... 110 

*W J Cremie c Russell b Cork as 

□ J Cullman c RusseU b Hide 09 

J N Rhodes c Russell D Cork 9 

S M McMillan ItnrbCortc 90 

TO J Richardson c Russell b Malcolm O 

S M Pollack nol out 3 

Extras (bl. Ib13. w2, nb5) 21 

Total (for 7. 885 oven).... 278 

Fa* of mlifcutai 3. 74. 211. 221. 260, 280. 
Z7B. 

To bafc C Ekstsen. M W Pringle. A A 
Donald. 

BoMling: Cork 275-8-74-4, Malcolm 
76-5-JM. Fraser 16-5-48-0. Gough 
15-2-64-0: Hick 15-1-38-1 
ENGLAND: *M A Atherton. A J Stewart M 
R Romorakash. G P Thorpe. G A Hick, R A 
Smith. tR C Russell. □ G Cork. D Gougn. A 
R C Fraser. □ E Malcolm. 

Umpires: K B Letbenberg and □ Hair. 


the pitch had hidden clammy 
menaces, opted for three 
seamers plus Malcolm. That 
compelled Atherton to go 
against an instinct that bad 
seen him opt to bowl first 
only once — at Melbourne 
last winter, when England 
were slaughtered — in 26 
successive matches in charge. 

After South Africa had 
weathered a torrid half-dozen 
runless overs, at the start it 
was Cork who kept Engfar 
in the game before lunch. He 
removed Andrew Hudson 
without scoring — the bowler 
was shouting for leg-before, 
the umpire gave a bat-pad 
catch to gully — and the cap- 
tain Hansle Cronje. 

At lunch 75 for two was a 
more satisfactory position for 
the side invited to bat and the 
afternoon belonged unques- 
tionably to Kirsten and Daryll 
Cullman, whose third-wicket 
partnership of 137 lasted until 
40 minutes after tea. 

Last time they batted 
against England, in the 
second innings at The OvaL 
Kirsten was a hapless early 
victim of Malcolm's — one of | 
nine — while CuUlnan Tnafe 
94 and was the only one not to 
foil to The Destroyer. 

ha a stay of almost six 
hours, however, this was a 
more assured Kirsten, with 
some vigourous cutting and 
punchy driving in his 16 
boundaries. 

Cullman, Cork's colleague 
at Derbyshire, also seemed 
destined for a century, partic- 
ularly when Russell missed a 
straightforward catch off 
Gough when he was on 55. 
But with his sense of adven- 
ture comes vulnerability. 

Facing Graeme Hick's off- 
breaks. Cullman tried to run 
a ball to third man while look- 
ing for tiie ball to turn. Silly 
boy. This time Russell made 
no mistake. 



Talf tales of 
living on the 
fat of the land 



Devonian era . . . Malcolm celebrates his second wicket in four balls 


* Thank you * 
★ Europe! * 


On October 20, 
1995, a new mile- 
stone was achieved 
in Europe. 


Ares-Serono’s 
gene ti cally 
engin eered 
(recombinant) 
human fol- 
licle stimula- 
ting hormone, 

became the first pharmaceutical 
product to receive simultaneous 
approval in the 15 member coun- 
tries of the European Union 
through the new centralised 
European approval procedure. 
This drug will be used in the 
treatment of infertility. 

A Swiss pharmaceutical company, 
Ares-Serono is the world leader in 



the treatment of infer- 
tility. Its R&D 
pipeline is 
rich with 
seven recom- 
binant pro- 
ducts with 
applications 
in the areas of 
infertility, 
metabolism, 
growth and 
immunology/ oncology. 

Today, we would like to thank 
employees, researchers, health 
authorities, doctors, patients and 
everyone who contributed to the 
birth of oar recombinant human 
follicle stimulating hormone, 
Ares-Serono’s expertise in biotech- 
nology has opened a new era in the 
treatment of infertility. 



CSerono) 

FOUNDED IN 190b TO BECOME ONE OF TODAY’S BIOTECHNOLOGY LEADERS 


Gascoigne banned and still 
faces threat of legal action 


T HE THREAT of legal 
action still hangs over 
Paul Gascoigne after the 
Rangers and England mid- 
fielder escaped with a one- 
match ban at the Scottish 
FA's disciplinary hearing 
yesterday. 

Gascoigne, who appeared to 
be involved in butting and el- 
bowing incidents, and his 
Rangers team-mate John 
Brown, similarly punished by 
the SFA could face prosecu- 
tion by the Procurator Fiscal. 


O 

While Mr 
Yentob was 
hymning 
Auntie’s 
Brand New 
Bloomers, 
somebody’s 
stolen the 
Cup Final. 

To be precise: 
Mr Murdoch. 
The Beeb’s 
sporting 
battle is lost. 
No football or 
cricket lover 
can survive on 
Corporation 
gruel. 

Peter Preston 


That possibility hardened 
yesterday as it emerged that 
the two other members of the 
so-called Ibrox Four. Rangers' 
Alan McLaren and Aber- 
deen’s Billy Dodds, had both 
been cautioned by police in- 
quiring into the match at 
Ibrox on November 11. 

Strathclyde police con- 
firmed that “our inquiries are 
continuing". 


Gascoigne gets off lightly, 
page 13. 


Ian Katz 

E VERY basketball pro- 
fessional in the NBA 
looks forward to an 
away game in Atlanta. 
Not that the imdersung 
Hawks are a pushover, or even 
that the self-appointed capital 
of the New South holds any 
special delights. It is just that 
Friedman’s is in Atlanta. 

This vast shoe-shop on 
Mitchell Street is a giants’ par- 
adise. Bruce Teiihaber, the 
owner, boasts that be is the 
only retailer in America to 
stock size 20s (knock off one 
for the English equivalent). 
They come in handy whenever 
Denver's centre Dikembe Mu- 
tombo comes to town but Sha- 
quile O’Neal's 22s have to be 
made up specially. 

Teilhaber’s success is a tes- 
tament to the preposterous 
proportions of the modem 
American sportsman — and 
not just baskefballers. though 
they enjoy a near monopoly oT 
the silliest sizes. Nine out of 10 
gridiron footballers and base- 
ball players make an annual 
pilgrimage to Friedman’s too. 

I T1S considered the mark of 
a neophyte to comment on 
the vertigo-inducing 
height of tiie average NBA 
pro but a visit to Madison 
Square Garden will leave you 
gaping with the slack-jawed 
amazement of a village idiot at 
a Victorian freak-show. 

The mercurial John Starks, 
a mere 6ft Sin, looks positively 
Lilliputian during warm-ups 
as he weaves past his fellow 
New York Knickerbockers 
Charles Oakley (eft 9in), 
Charles Smith (6ft 10in) and 
Patrick Ewing (7ft Oin). 

The other day the papers 
reported that the Knicks’ 
coach Don Nelson had “gone 
small” to beat the mobile Van- 
couver Grizzlies. The average 
height of his controversial 
four-guard line-up that night 
was a shade under 6ft 5in. 

The really scary thing is 
that basketbailers are getting 
even bigger. Three decades 
ago there were three seven- 
footers in the NBA Today 
Ewing is one of a not-soelite 
group of 46 so-called "big 
men”. (A merely tallish for- 
ward like the Chicago Bulls' 

6ft loin Toni Kukoc is, need- 
less to say, not a “big man”.) 

One of the most remarkable 
sights of the youthful season 


carpg recently when the 
Knicks travelled to Washing- 
ton. Ewing seemed to have 
undergone some kind of mi- 
raculous shrinking process. 
He had not of course, but he 
was playing opposite Georghe 
Muresan. the Bullets’ Roma- 
nian-built scoring machine . 
At 7ft 7 in, Muresan is the tall- 
est man ever to play the game. 

It takes approximately 30 
min utes for an instruction to 
pass from his brain to one of 
his gargantuan hands but that 
is OK because they are rarely 
more than an inch or two from 
the basket 

pressing barely co-ordinat- 
ed behemoths like Muresan 
into NBA service may seem 
the reductio ad absurdum of a 
game which values altitude 
above agility, yet basketball is 
by no means the only Ameri- 
can sport apparently designed 
forfreaks. 

E XCEPT for darts, grid- 
iron football must be 
the only sport played 
at its highest level by 
men unable to see their toes 
without a mirror. Years 
ago It was necessary to main- 
tain the pretence that the 
hulking giants of the offensive 
and defensive lines were also 
athletes, capable of sprinting 
100 metres before Linford 
could pack his lunch box. 

These days the big men of 
football are fat and proud of it 
Nate Newton, the 3301b colos- 
sus of the Dallas Cowboys' of- 
fensive line, posed for Sports 
Illustrated tucking into a heap 
of potato snacks. Blocking 
Philadelphia's William "The 
Refrigerator” Perry (3351b) 
could be dangerous, he con- 
ceded. "If we rub up against 
each other the wrong way, 
we’ll start a greaseilre.” 

The dimensions of Newton 
and Perry scarcely rate as 
talking points now. Five 3001b 
offensive linemen were 
snapped up in the first round 
of this year’s draft alone. 

Even baseball, the Ameri- 
can sport most friendly to the 
normally proportioned, 
boasts its share of improbable 
shoe sizes and patent 
paunches. Randy Johnson, the 
American League's most 
feared pitcher, stands 6ft lOin 
— off the mound. He is known, 
a trifle impersonally, as "The 
Big Unit”. ’ 

The American League's 
practice of allowing ’’desig- 
nated hitters” to bat in place 
of pitchers ensures iate-career 
employment for veterans 
whose inflated vital statistics 
have long disqualified them 
from fielding duty. 

All of which is splendid 
news for Teiihaber. “The col- 
lege teams today are bigger 
than the pro teams 10 years 
ago," he said with some 
relish. ‘T love sports.” 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,513 

Set by Pasquale 



Across 


1 Liberal ’cab’ would get 
mentioned {8) 

S Last exhibit (4,2) 

9 Yellow tie put back to be . . . 
In this? (8) 

10 One to disaffirm a measure 
of fineness (6) 

12 A bit of hard skin that 
squirrel gets? {5) 

13 Handled glasses— not the 
sort to drink from 0) 

14 Remain calm and avoid the 
guillotine? {4,4,4) 

18 A process involving charges 
— and there may well be a 
deposit (t 2) 

21 The northern philosopher 
may include something 
blue? (9) 

23 Train carriage (5) 

24 One totally immersed 
servant? (6) 


25 Wounded fool grabbed by 
nurse (8) 

26 Girl not all there in flutter (6) 

27 Advancement achieved by 
fiendish female behind 
publicity (8) 

Down 


1 What zoo running short 
might make appeal? (6) 

2 Precise north put down with 
pointer (6) 

3 Strict line taken with 
hospital department (9) 

4 Modem devices that could 
give a sequence of mono* 
bteep9and*Hi!'(6,6) 

6 An echo somehow not hard 
to detect in the deep (5) 

7 One in row followed by 
another row becomes more 
delicate (8) 

B Gives warning of death in 
places of refuge (B) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^12 

11 Gooey stuff makes r-ram 
get lustful within? {6,6) 

15 Action of needle brings 
pain externally, pain 
internally (9) 

16 Conferred education 
degree outside school (8) 

17 Fellow in robbery is 
pleasure- seeker (8) 

19 Coil that * put in piece of 
cloth (6) 

20 Sings about county cricket 
team {6) 

22 Audience's watched part of 
the drama (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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